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HON. WILLIAM A. WHEELER, 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


R. WHEELER was born June 3d, 1819, in 
Malone, Franklin County, N. Y. He had the 
advantage of a thorough common school and 
academic education in his town, and then went to 
the University of Vermont at Burlington, joining 
the class of ’42. He remained in college, how- 
ever, little more than a year; then, after acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the theory and practice of 
the law, he was admitted to the Bar in Franklin 
County. His instinct for political life led him to 
work in the canvasses of the Whig times. His first 
election was as a Demo- 
crat, and he was chosen 
District-Attorney of 
Franklin County, the 
election being the first 
held under the new Con- 
stitution. Mr. Wheeler 
became converted to 
Whiggery during his ser- 
vice, and his abilities 
being generally recog- 
nized, he was nominated 
and elected to the N. Y. 
State Assembly. He did 
his work there very 
faithfully, and was re- 
elected. After his second 
term, Mr.Wheeler retired 
for a year or so from 
public life. He gave up 
the law, and became first 
the cashier of the Malone 
Bank—a position he held 
for fourteen years—and 
then President of the Og- 
densburg and Rouse’s 
Point Railway. This last 
position he heid for 
eleven years, and, though 
often busy with the cares 
of official position, never 
neglected the interests of 
the road. Mr. Wheeler 
was an ardent friend of 
Republican principles ; 
and, when the Whig 
Party dissolved, he 
quickly took his stand 
with the party of equal 
rights. In 1857 Mr. 
Wheeler was elected to 
the State Senate, and 
was chosen President 
pro tem. As Robert 
Campbell, a Republican, 
was at the time Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, his posi- 
tion was a purely honor- 
ary one. His ability and 
earnestness made him a 
leader during his two 
years’ service at Albany. 
In 1859 he was the Re- 
publican nominee to 
Congress in the then Six- 
teenth District of New 
York; and was elected 
by avery large majority, 
carrying all three of the 
strong Republican Coun- 
ties—Clinton, Essex and 
Franklin—of which the 
Sixteenth District was 
then composed. Mr. 
Wheeler was a thorough- 
going supporter of the 
War policy of the Admin- 
istration, and took ad- 
vanced views on the 
Emancipation question. 
On the question of ap- 
propriating public lands 
to the Union Pacific Rail- 
way in 1862, he voted in 
the affirmative. Iu 1863 
Mr. Wheeler again re- 
tired from office, and re- 
mained in private life four 
years. In April, 1867, he 
was chosen a member of 
the New York State Con- 
stitutional Convention, 
and was its Chairman. 
As Chairman of the Con- 
vention, Mr. Wheeler’s 
position removed him 
from the debates on the 
floor, and his record in 
this body presented as 
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few salient points as does his record throughout his 
public life. His opening speech on taking the 
chair dealt principally with the question of negro 
suffrage, and the committee which he made up at 
a later date in the interests of this alteration in the 
organic law reported an article carrying out the 
change, which the people afterwards refused by a 
heavy majority to ratify. But these opinions, and 
a very earnest and eloquent way of putting them, 
made Mr. Wheeler again a candidate for Congress. 
He was elected, of course, and served efliciently, 
though he took no very prominent part except in 
the discussion on the Pacific Railway troubles, he 
being appointed chairman of the committee on that 





subject in both the Forty-first and Forty second 
Congresses. In 1870 Mr. Wheeler was again elected, 
and re-elected with very little opposition to the 
Forty-third Congress, in which he was succeeded 
as chairman of this committee by Mr. Sawyer, of 
Wisconsin. In the last Congress he was the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations. In 1874 
he was Chairman of the Congressional Committee 
which went to New Orleans to settle the disturbing 
questions which then prevailed in Louisiana, and 
was mainly instrumental in securing the adjustment 
which was afterwards known as the ‘‘ Wheeler 
Compromise,’’ and wh:ich was accep‘ed by both 
parties in the Louisiana Legislature. His votes 
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have been party votes, but his measures have often 
been non-partisan, and it was due to this fact that 
he was recently able to take a long appropriation 
Bill through a House in which his party is in the 
minority. No protest, however, has been heard 
from him against the party legislation which has 
passed during his membersh'p of the House of Re- 
presentatives, and, as has just been remarked, bis 
votes have been consistently recorded for the ex- 
treme measures of his faction. Subsidy Bills from 
first to last he has consistently supported. The 
Texas Pacific land-grant of 16,000,000 acres re- 
ceived his vote in the close of the Forty-first Con- 
gress, when a little earnest opposition would have 
saved the nation from 
spoliation. Earlier in the 
saine Congress he voted 
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legislation asked by the 
Northern Pacific and 
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when Senator Ramsey's 
re-olutions with refer- 








ence to the Northern 
Pacific land-grant were 
before the House, Mr. 
Wheeler voted for the 
resolutions, and consist- 
ently voted down amend- 
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ments requiring the sale 
of lands only to actual 
settlers, and a proviso 
exempting past grants 
as well as one freeing 
the Government. from 
any claim that the action 
then should be held a 
guarantee of the bonds. 
Another amendment giv- 
ing the Government the 
right to regulate freights 
on the road was also 
voted down, with Mr. 
Wheeler’s help, and the 
resolution was at last 
passed asthe road wished 
it. The extension of the 
time within which the St. 
Croix and Bayfield Rail- 
road was to be con- 
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WILLIAM A. WHEELER, 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF 


February, 1872, by the 
North Pacific Road, was 
another scheme which 
received Mr. Wheelet’s 
vote and attention for 
the Bill, and against all 
amendments thereto, 
down to the last, which 
General Banks obtained, 
and which rendered it 
useless to its projectors. 
Upon the- question of 
Civii Service Reform, Mr. 
Wheeler has consistently 
followed his-party, and 
ended the dreary farce 
by voting to kill Repre- 
sentative Willard’s Bill 
making it a misdemeanor 
for Congressmen to so- 
licit office. On the tariff, 
Mr. Wheeler has been in 
the main a protectionist, 
although he voted in 
favor of placing tea and 
coffee on the free list in 
1872. Since his inaugur- 
ation as Vice-President, 
he has occupied really a 
more important position 
than any of his predeces- 
sors, because of Presi- 
dent Hayes’s determina- 
tion to have the Vice- 
Prezident participate in 
the deliberations of his 
Cabinet. This practical- 
ly adds another member 
to the Cabinet, and great- 
ly increases Mr. Wheel- 
er’s responsibility to the 
public. It is surmised 
that in the execution of 
the President’s alleged 
scheme for the settle- 
ment of existing troubles 
in South Carolina and 
Louisiana, Mr. Wheeler 
will be used as a Special 
Comm‘ssioner to the two 
Stdtes to operate as he 
did in New Orleans in 
1874. 
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CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


RESIDENT HAYES made a distinct 
P declaration of principle in favor of 

civil service reform, both in his letter 
accepting his nomination and in his in- 
augural speech. He could not have spoken 
more explicitly than he did when he said 
that he asked ‘‘the attention of the public 
to the paramount necessity of reform in 
our public service—a reform not merely as 
to.certain abuses and practices of so-called 
official patronage, which have come to have 
the sanction of usage in the several de- 
partments of our Government, but a change 
in the system of appointment itself—a re- 
form that shall be thorough, radical and 
complete—a return to the principles and 


practices of the founders of the Govern- 


ment.” To these highly encouraging and, 
we have no doubt, perfectly sincere and 
earnest remarks, President Hayes properly 
added that ‘‘the President of the United 
States, of necessity, owes his election to 
office to the suffrages and zealous labors of 
a political party, the members of which 
cherish with ardor, and regard as of essen- 
tial importance, tho principles of their 
party organization; but he should strive to 
always be mindful of the fact that he 
serves his party best who serves his coun- 
try best.” 

This was very handsomely said, but the 
value of such words depends altogether 
upon the weight given to them by the sub- 
sequent conduct of their author. In the 
case of President Hayes they are beginning 
to assume importance by the acts of his 
administration. He has a most difficult 
part to perform, but it will every day be- 
come more easy as his political supporters 
begin to discover that he meant what he 
said. Heis in a very different position from 
what Mr. Tilden would have found himself 
in if he had been declared President. The 
whole body of office-holders would then 
have been the political opponents of the 
Exccutive, and it might have been consid- 
ered necessary to make many changes in 
order to bring the Government in all its 
parts into accord with its Executive. And 
it is this consideration which presents the 
greatest obstacle to putting the civil ser- 
vice of the country on the same footing as 
the military service and the judiciary. 
There is no good reason why the officers 
in the civil service should not consider 
themselves like the officers of the army and 
navy, or the Justices of the Supreme Court, 
as the servants of the people, and not as 
the retainers of the party under whose 
reign they obtained their appointment; and 
until this can be done there can never be 
any approach to a healthy civil service 
reform. President Hayes found on coming 
into office a civil service composed of men 
in perfect political accord with himself; 
they were his own political coadjutors; 
and to have commenced a removal of them 
would have been a piece of monstrous per- 
secution without the shadow of an excuse, 
other than a desire to favor his own 
personal partisans. His refusal to sane- 
tion any suck movement would have been 
a gross political outrage, which would have 
divided and destroyed his party. A civil 
service reform cannot, therefore, be justly 
said to have been begun by the President’s 
administration which must necessarily 
keep the greater number of the officers in 
the civil service in their places, not only 
because they are necessary to carrying on 
the Government, but because they are the 
friends of the party in power. 

It happens, unfortunately, for President 
Hayes, as a civil servico reformer, that his 
first official act after the nomination of his 
Cabinet officers was the removal of an old 





and faithful public officer, one of his own 
political supporters, the Collector of the Port 
of Portland, in Maine, to give room for the 
appointment of ex-Secretary Morrill, of the 
Treasury Department. Ex-Governor Wash- 
burn had held the office of Collector of 
Portland through three Presidential terms, 
and as he had never been complained of, 
it is presumable that he had been faithful 
in the discharge of his duties; it was, 
therefore, essential that he should be per- 
mitted to retain his office to make good 
the words of the President—the civil service 
officer ‘‘should be secure in his tenure as 
long as his personal character remained 
untarnished, and the performance of his 
duties satisfactory.” If those words have 
any meaning, the inference in the case of 
the Collector of Portland is unavoidable 
that he had not §srformed his duties in a 
satisfactory manner, or that his personal 
character had been-tarnished. 

The appointment of a political opponent 
to a place in the new Administration, who 
appoints his predecessor to the office of 
his first assistant with an understanding 
that the patronage of the department, which 
happens to be the most important under 
the Government, shall be equally divided 
between them, is another indication of an 
earnest desire fot administrative reform. 

But the real test of the sincerity of the 
new Administration in respect to civil ser- 
vice reform will be found in the method 
adopted of making appointments as vacan- 
cies occur in the different departments. 
These appointments have been heretofore 
made, in nearly all instances, at the dicta- 
tion of Members of Congress, and if the 
President shall effect a change in this 
respect he will do more than his predeces- 
sors of either party have done towards 
effecting a radical reform in the civil ser- 
vice. It is a matter of vital importance 
to the welfare of the people that the ques- 
tion of civil service shall be definitely deter- 
mined; but there is no reason for believing 
that the people themselves have ever taken 
any serious interest in the subject. So far 
as we can judge from whaf has already 
happened, the President has very saga- 
ciously freed himself from a vast amount 
of trouble by making the heads of the 
departments responsible for all appoint- 
ments under them, and it will be extremely 
interesting to watch the developments of 
this presumed policy of the Administration. 
There may be a wide difference in the 
actions of the different Secretaries. General 
Schurz, in the Department of the Interior, 
may possibly adopt a policy altogether 
different from that of the Secretary of the 
Treasury; but as far as the Post Office is 
concerned, it is very encouraging to learn 
that Mr. Key, who looks after the post- 
offices south of the Ohio, has had a circular 
prepared, which he sends to all applicants 
for office, informing them that when a 
vacancy occurs their applications will be 
attended to. 

It is well for all partics to remember 
that, with the exception of Mr. Marcy, of 
New York, who said, jecringly, rather than 
seriously, in the Senate, in extenuation of 
the charges brought against the Adminis- 
tration of Jackson, that to the victors belong 
the spoils, that the leading statesmen of 
the country—Adams, Webster, Benton, 
Clay, Calhoun, Monroe and Madison—were 
strenuous opponents of the practice of 
making removals from the civil service, 
and that both Calhoun and Webster con- 
tended that as the President could not 
make appointments without the consent of 
the Senate, he could not make removals 
without the senatorial approval. 

The country may be well assured that 
there will be a pretty thorough overhauling 
in the different departments, which will 
result in the weeding out of a good many 
unworthy officers, and that, in the appoint- 
ment of their successors, more attention 
will be paid to their fitness than to their 
political services. And this in itself will 
be a good measure of civil service reform. 








COINING IN NEW YORK. 


MONG the rejected measures comprised 

‘in the Bill providing for the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial expenses of the 
Government for the coming year, was one 
to which the attention of Congress has been 
repeatedly called during the past few ses- 
sions, for the establishment of a national 
coinage department in tiuis city. The 
leading theory in support of this measure 
is that New York, as the trade emporium 
of the United States, is the monetary 
centre of the Union, to which, by a natural 
process of gravitation, the great bulk of 
the country’s product of -precious minerals 
is attracted. In proof of this stands the 
fact that nearly all the bars of fine gold 
and silver manufactured at the mints and 
assay offices of the United States during 
the last fiscal year were manufactured in 
New York. In Philadelphia in 1875 they 
amounted to about $319,000, in Charlotte 
to about $7,000, and in New York to nearly 
$10,000,000. This last named amount 
would undoubtedly have been greater if 
facilities existed here for coinage; but the 





existing figures suffice to show the incon- 
venience which the commercial world ex- 
periences in being compelled to send so 
great a quantity of bullion to some other 
and distant place that it may be transmuted 
into coin. The Hon. Elijah Ward, of this 
city, in a speech delivered in the House of 
Representatives on February Ist, stated that 
in one single year there were sent from the 
Assay Office in New York to Philadelphia, 
for coinage, no less than $62,480,508 in 
gold and $2,663,046 in silver. Mr. Ward 
neglected to specify the precise year in 
which this was the case, and it may be 
presumed that it was exceptional; still, dur- 
ing the twenty-one years which elapsed be- 
tween 1854, when the Assay Office in New 
York was organized, and December, 1875, 
the amount of bullion thus transmitted 
was no less than $172,221,463, at a cost 
of $182,281. As we approach specie pay- 
ments, the amount of bullion thus trans- 
mitted increases. In the three years 
ending with 1875 it was two and a half 
times as large as in the three preceding 
years. In these calculations the amount 
of the silver purchased for coinage under 
the provisions of the law of 1873 and sub- 
sequent Acts now in operation is not in- 
cluded. Its amount, passing from and 
through New York to the Mint at Phila- 
delphia during the last two years, may be 
computed at millions. During the two years 
anda half ending on the 30th of last Decem- 
ber, the amount of gold and silver bullion 
transmitted from the Assay Office in New 
York to the Mint at Philadelphia was no less 
than $22,487,803, and the charges of the 
transmission were $22,680.05. The amount 
thus transmitted is no fair criterion of that 
which would have been coined in New York 
if the needed facilities for that purpose had 
existed here, and the loss of time as well 
as the cost of the transportion had been 
avoided. The means thus wasted would, 
undoubtedly, have been much larger if for 
the last sixteen years the ordinary and 
natural demand for specie had not been 
checked by legislation. 

With these figures before us, we cannot 
well deny the foree of Mr. Ward's illustra- 
tive proposition that any manufacturing 
firm would be on the high road to ruin 
which should in this manner send its goods 
hundreds of miles for the sole purpose of 
having imparted to them a stamp or label 
which might as well have been conferred at 
home. The great difference between the 
two cases is, that while on the one hand 
a single firm would be compelled to stand 
the strain, in the present instance the loss 
is distributed throughout the country, and 
in the end is paid out of the pockets of the 
whole people. 








CITY CEMETERIES. 


66 MAx is a noble animal, splendid in 
ashes and pompous in the grave.” So 
sang, in Shakesperean tonés, that laureate 
of the king of terrors, Sir Thomas Browne, 
when, in ‘‘Hydriotaphin, Urn-Burial,” a 
discourse on some Roman urns dug up in 
his day in Norfolk — ‘sad, sepulchral 
pitchers, silently expressing old mortality, 
the ruins of forgotten times’—he cele- 
brated the earthly magnificence of Death’s 
kingdom. Sir Thomas describes the bravery 
of ancient obsequies, whether the corpses 
were buried in the earth or in the water, 
exposed to air or consumed in funeral pyres. 
He shows that ‘‘ restless inquietude for the 
diuturnity of our memories” is sheer folly; 
that there is no antidote against the opium 
of time; that gravestones tell truth scarce 
forty years; and that most men must be 
content to be as though they had not been, 
to be found in the register of God, not in 
the record of man. Moreover, he derives the 
nobleness of our nature even from its mor- 
tality on earth. In the most opposite cére- 
monials he traces the spirit of a higher and 
more perfect life—man’s instinct of a 
Future Being. In fine, he avows his' belief 
in the sacred texts which, spiritually inter- 
preted, teach the resurrection of the dead. 
Twice within the past fortnight we have 
been impressively reminded of these weighty 
lessons — first, by a pathetic description 
of the neglected graves and crumbling 
tombs of celebrities lying in the dismal 
solitude of certain London churchyards; 
and, secondly, by the opening the other 
day of an immense vault to which, twenty- 
seven years ago, over three hundred corpses 
were removed from the graveyard formerly 
adjoining the church on the corner of Marion 
and Prince Streets, in New York city. That 
graveyard was sold by the Reformed Pres- 
bytery, which. had bought it, with the 
church, from_the First Universalists, to 
whom both belonged fifty years ago. It 
was decided a short time since to sell, for 
forty thousand dollars, the ground over 
the Prince Street. burial-vault. An adver- 
tisement in the city papers, inquiring for 
relatives of the deceased, elicited but a 
single response. A son sought the remains 
of his father. Only one of more than three 
hundred bodies was remembered and called 
for! Latterly the church had been leased to 
a congregation of colored people, and their 


janitor was accustomed to dump his ashes 


into a hole in the roof of the vault. Still 





more recently it was leased to a philanthro- 
pist, who converted it into a cheap lodging 
and soup-house for tramps of the better sort 
(for there are tramps and tramps), which 
is by no means the worst use to which an 
empty church can be put. When, a few 
days ago, the work of opening the vault 
and removing its contents to a big trench 
in Maple Grove Cemetery began, eighteen 
cart-loads of ashes had to be dug out be- 
fore the coffins were reached ; and ‘the 
latter had so crumbled with each other’s 
weight and the decay of years that it 
would have proved impossible to distin- 
guish one set of remains from another, 
even if a proper burial record had been 
kept. Natural sentiment, as well as sani- 
tary reasons, must confirm our abhorrence 
of city graveyards, and our preference of 
rural cemeteries, secluded but not lonely, 
where verdure, flowers, foliage, sunlight, 
the songs of birds, and the voices of 
friendly survivors, together with appro- 
priate artistic memorials, may mitigate 
our dread of the damp, dark grave. Such 
cemeteries the Christians of Western 
Europe and of America have wisely copied 
from the ornamented burial- grounds of 
those Turks whom Gladstone, Carlyle, and 
certain English bishops and clergy are 
hoarsely decrying as barbarians. 


HEREDITARY POLITICS. 


HE transfer of one of the Pennsylvania 

- Senatorships from Simon Cameron to 
his son has startled the public to a certain 
extent, and has aroused in the country 
press some questions concerning ‘‘ the 
peerage in America.” As a people, we are 
not used to political transfers from father 
to son, and it is quite as apt to hurt as 
help a man that he can be able to use the 
political influence of a parent or other re- 
lative. One of the gravest charges made 
against ex-President Grant was, that he 
provided some sort of place for everybody 
in any way related to his family. None of 
them was of such commanding ability as 
to get office on any other ground, and the 
people very naturally disliked to see nice 
livings bestowed merely in consequence of 
nearness of blood. ‘‘Nepotism” was a 
harsh word, but it is not strange that it 
proved an effective opposition cry. Simi- 
larly, the press in Pennsylvania, and the 
better part of the Republican newspapers 
there, are ashamed that a single family 
should so long domineer over its State 
politics, and that when Mr. Cameron, for 
reasons of his own, chose to abdicate, he 
should be able to turn over his sceptre to 
his son ‘*‘ Don,” as naturally as Queen Vic- 
toria would leave hers to the Prince of 
Wales. There ought, in Pennsylvania, to 
have been but one question: Is J. Donald 
Cameron the best man to represent in the 
Senate the second State in the Union ? 
This could have but a single answer, and 
yet, in the Republican caucus, he got every 
vote but one. 

There is one reason, and one only, why 
a famous man’s son should inherit his 
place or his renown, and that is, his wor- 
thiness to do so. Blood is thicker than 
water, and the world’s whole experience 
shows that the descendant of a long line of 
gentlefolk, brought up in an atmosphere of 
culture, is more likely to succeed in life than 
the son of a peasant oraserf. There, how- 
ever, the argument must stop. Often we 
see an illiterate child of common people, 
like Lincoln or Johnson, rise to the Presi- 
dential chair, and deserve to occupy it. 
Often, too, we see a son of a famous states- 
man, or author, or clergyman, possessing 
the morals of a rake, and the brains of a 
clodhopper. Clergyman’s sons are pro- 
verbial rascals, but we probably, in a 
family of particularsanctity, note the black 
sheep and let the white pass by. Francis 
Galton and other statisticians have shown 
pretty clearly that the advantage is on the 
side of hereditary genius. Our own poli- 
ties, even in a democracy, are not free 
from its influence. The Adams family is 
the most striking example. Two Presi- 
dents and a Minister to England have for 
their representatives in the present genera- 
tion three young men of bright talents, 
whose reputation they have won by their 
own efforts. Other Presidents have left 
worthy representatives. A grandson of 
President Harrison was the Repubiican 
candidate for Governor of Indiana last 
Fall. Ason of President Tyler has just 
been elected professor of political economy 
in William and Mary College. As a rule, 
however, it has more frequently happened 
that the sons of statesmen have been men 
of merely respectable talents. Turning 
aside from political families, the Field 
family is not less remarkable than that of 
the Adamses, as far as hereditary genius 
goes. The father was an able Congrega- 
tional minister of the old school. The 
history of the sons is well known: to one 
we owe the Atlantic cable; a second is 
among the leaders of the American Bar; a 
third is a Justice of the Supreme Court; 
a fourth is a popular editor and author; 
a fifth was, notwithstanding his early 


death, a prominent lawyer in Western - 
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Massachusetts. The Quincys, the Lowells, 
the Jays, and, to a certain extent, the 
Clintons, have been representative fami- 
lies for a century; the first two in Boston, 
and the last two in New York. Up to the 
time of the Rebellion there were very few | 
new men in the South—the Prestons, and | 
Haynes and Masons, for instance—repre- 
senting the control the older families ex- 
erted over State and national politics. 
Wade Hampton, Governor of South Caro- 
lina, comes of a Revolutionary family, and 
gentle blood will yet do much, in the 
South, to put down the intolerance and 
correct. the errors of ignorant carpet-bag- 
gers from the North, and unthinking col- 
ored voters who are ‘‘sons of the soil.” 

Even in a republic, therefore, hereditary 
influence in politics is a permissible, nay, 
a salutary thing. It will be a luckless 
day for the United States when our offices 
are saddled with a set of unscrupulous 
wire-pullers, who seek to feather their own 
family nests, and to provide for the sup- 
rort of their descendants to the latest 
generation. But when a statesman’s son 
goes before the public and claims atten- 
tion, not because he is,the son of his 
father, or the nephew of his uncle, but be- 
cause he has been trained ina good school 
of experience and means to do well him- 
self, our polities will be visibly bettered. 
Outside of Pennsylvania we do not look 
for danger to statecraft from any element 
of the ‘‘clan Cameron” description. And 
that State will scarecly repeat its recent 
experiment. : 








MATRIMONIAL MYSTIFICATIONS. 


fe phte gree hymeneal puzzles have been 
set before the lawyers of late, which 
have amply verified the old adage that truth 
is far stranger than fiction. If the novel- 
ist of the period should introduce a heroine 
who was unable to identify (even with the 
assistance of the officiating clergyman) 
the man she had married, or should ven- 
ture upon presenting to his readers an 
intelligent woman who had mistakenly 
signed herself on the church register as a 
witness, instead of the bride, he would 
seriously endanger his reputation for keep- 
ing within the line of probabilities. Yet 
both of these instances have occupied pub- 
lic attention recently, and have been the 
despair of judges and jurymen. Even with 
all the ferret-like assistance of the daily 
press, the puzzle yet remains to vex the 
public. Time, which unravels most of the 
mysteries of life, may utterly fail to deter- 
mine the questions of identity that have 
arisen. 

In the little village of Carmel—a rural 
precinct, which, though suburban to New 
York, retains something of the ancient 
spirit of Rip Van Winkle—dwells a maiden 
who claims a bluff young farmer for her 
husband. To him she makes solemn oath 
that she was married, and that the cere- 
mony was performed by a neighboring 
clergyman according to churchly rule and 
order. This the bucolic youth stoutly de- 
nies, while the officiating minister thinks 
the identity is established, but cannot con- 
scientiously make oath to it ; other wit- 
nesses have testified on one side and the 
other, until public opinion is hopelessly 
divided, and the question seems likely to 
remain unanswered for ever. Sympathy, 
of course, inclines to the young woman. 
Chivalry could not do otherwise than de- 
cide that the young man ought to have 
married the girl, even if he did not. Else 
what did his attentions mean—and, more 
perplexing yet, what means the solemn 
ceremonial that took place between the 
lady and some one of the masculine per- 
suasion? If the average citizen had been 
asked to give his opinion, he would have 
boldly answered, with axiomatic certainty, 
that the rustic mind was utterly incapable 
of perpetrating such a romance in real life. 
Yet here it is, and the unhappy agricul- 
turist, with the same obstinacy that fired 
the manly breast of Samuel Pickwick 
Esq., has preferred to languish in a dun- 
geon rather than give bonds that he will 
treat the fair plaintiff with hymeneal 
courtesy. In this default the outside world 
confesses itself more puzzled than ever 
to determine the solution of this grave 
matrimonial mystification. 

The City of New York at the same time 
furnishes another elaborate hymeneal prob- 
lem. A young woman, a heroine of com- 
mon life, swears that some twelve or 
thirteen years ago she was married to a 
man who denies that any matrimonial en- 
gagement of any kind ever existed between 
them. The fact of marriage she offered to 
prove by reference to the record of the 
church in which the ceremony is alleged to 
have taken place. The register shows the 
hame upon it, but it is only as a witness, 
and not as a bride. One would suppose 
that this rebuff would be sufficient to end 
the case, but when was woman’s wit ever 
put wholly at fault? With wonderful per- 


fused to issue the required. document. 
There scems to be a hopeless muddle here. 
If the plaintiff were not really the person 
who was married, what has become of the 
wife? On this point no testimony is offered. 
The woman adheres stoutly to her story in 
spite of the church register and the doubts 
of the officiating clergyman. In the absence 
of a wife, whose maiden name corresponded 
to the one on the record, or of proof as to 
her existence or death, the courts are 
puzzled, and naturally hesitate to decide 
hastily in a matter which so closely con- 
cerns the good name and estate of the 
parties to the litigation. 

These are ugly sample cases of matri- 
monial mystifications which continually 
attend the shifting scenes of American life. 
Our people are migratory, quick in their 
allianves, and careless as to registration. 
In older countries the hymeneal yoke is re- 
garded as much more of a burden, and it is 
entered upon only after due deliberation 
and with the full knowledge and consent of 
parents and guardians. Indeed, in many 
places, the law steps in with such restric- 
tions as forbid the idea of hasty marriage, 
and fully establish the identity of the princi- 
pal parties to the covenant. Perhaps it 
might be as well if more of this deliberate- 
ness characterized matrimonial engage- 
ments among our people. If this import- 
ant step were taken, as the ritual of the 
English church provides, ‘‘ not unadvisedly 
or lightly, but reverently, discreetly and 
soberly,” there would be fewer cases where 
husbands could find the opportunity to 
deny their identity, and where wives were 
forced to come into court to compel their 
husbands to yield the support which should 
be lovingly extended to’ them. Yet, after 
all, such cases are exceptional. With all 
their proneness to haste, and impatience of 
advice and restraint, the people of this 
country achieve even more than the aver- 
age amount of domestic happiness. It is 
safe to say that the Anrerican home has its 
full share of the virtues that adorn the 
matrimonial estate. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Tue Paris Exrosition.—On the 15th ult. a dele- 
gation headed by Nathan Appleton, of Boston, 
waited upon the President and Secretary of State 
with regard to the representation of this Govern- 
ment at the Paris Exposition next year. Congress 
having failed to appropriate the $500,000 purposed 
for this object, the delegation intend to ra’se a 
sufficient amount to insure the recognition of the 
United States at the Exposition. While the Presi- 
dent has no authority of law to designate any one 
as Commissioner, it is not improbable, in the ab- 
sence of legislation, that he will request certain 
gentlemen to represent the United States un- 
officially. It was proposed by the delegation to 
open in Washington, Philadelphia and New York 
offices in connection with the Exposition. The 
State of Connecticut has already provided for a 
commission, and it is probable that other States 
will follow its example. Should there be an extra 
session of Congress the President will communicate 
with it in regard to the Exposition, and ask that 
official representation to it be authorized. 


CENTENNIAL AWArps.—Many of the exhibitors at 
the Centennial Exposition have expressed annoy- 
ance at the non-receipt of the medals and diplomas 
which were officially awarded to them last Sum- 
mer. The delay, it appears, was unavoidable, as 
the following abstract from a letter from General 
Hawley explains: ‘The office at Philadelphia, 
under the direction of Mr. Goshorn, has sent away 
all the reports belonging to exhibitors who received 
awards. It is at work sending away diplomas, 
Foreign nations are attended to first. The awards 
to the competitors in rowing, shooting, etc., will 
probably be among the last. The original die for 
the medal, though approved at the mint, was so 
large that the mint could work but twenty a day. 
So it was necessary to reduce the pattern and cut 
two dies, with a view to making up lost time. The 
medals will not be completed before July Ist, 
What is inserted in the diploma to designate the 
person and the purpose for which it is awarded is 
printed in, not written. There are in all about 
13,500 medals, and the same number of diplomas, 


No mMoRE Famity ConsiperATions.—It seems to 
be an unimpeachable fact that the pernicious system 
of apportioning Presidential patronage among the 
members of the White House family, which dark- 
ened the page of General Grant’s glory, is not to 
obtain under the Hayes administration. To use the 
language of the Tribune, ‘‘ The brother-in-law and 
cousin will have no ylace.’? Among the unsuccess- 
ful candidates for the United States Marshalship for 
the Northern D‘strict of Illinois was a Mr. Stillwell 
of Livingston County. He was admitted to a pri- 
vate audience with the President and presented hig 
papers. The President looked them all carefully 
througlr, and then looking Mr. Stillwell full in the 
face, said, ‘‘Your papers are unexceptionable ; 
there is nothing in your record which does not seem 
to show that you are fully qualified for the position ; 
but there is one insuperable objection to your ap- 
pointment to any Federal office—that is, your wife 
is a favorite cousin of Mrs. Hayes. Mr. Stillwell 
left the Presidential office convinced at last that the 
fact which many thought would insure his appoint- 
ment had rendered his defeat inevitable. 


An Exrra Session.—Secretary Sherman having 
decided that there is no expedient by which the 





sistence the female claimant insists that 
there must have been a mistake in signing | 
the record, though admitting that when she | 
went to get a certificate the priest told her 


thai sie was not the right person, and re- 


army expenses can lawfully be provided for after 
June 30th without an Appropriation Bill, an extra 
session seems to be inevitable. It is believed that 


| it will be called between the middle of May and 


the lst of June. As to its necessity, official opinions 


in Washington are reputed to differ. Such an ex- 
pensive proceeding ought to be avoided if possible, 
and the party which would give occasion for it 
should be called to a strict account. If the new 
Southern policy prevails, it will turn out that the 
House of Representatives, which insisted upon the 
prevso of the Army Appropriation Bill, and the 
Senate, which opposed it, were both contending 
for a mitter of no practical importance. Yet that 
contest made another session necessary— if it really 
is necessary. Undesirable as it may be, it would 
be better to hold it than to strain the law so far as 
to break it. There has been too much of that kind 
of straining in recent years, and it is time to dis- 
continue the practice. 

Tue Next Speaker.—Active efforts are already 
being made by the several candidates for the 
Speakership of the House in preparing for the 
campaign. The aspirants for the honors are Messrs. 
tandall, Sayler, Morrison, Cox, Blackburn, Walker, 
of Virginia, Goode, and perhaps one or two others. 
Mr. Sayler and Mr. Morrison are still in Washington, 
and their friends are quite active in their behalf. 
Mr. Cox has gone South, and his mission is reported 
to be an attempt to secure the solid Southern vote 
for himself as against Mr. Randall. Mr. Randall is in 
Vermont, but resides in Washington during the most 
of the year, and is expected to return soon. In case 
it should be decided that an extra session is to be 
held in June, the rivalry between the several Demo- 
cratic candidates will become much sharper. Mr. 
Randal’, from having held the posi:ion during the 
last session of Congress, would naturally be stronger 
in the outset than any one else, and at the close of 
the lste Congress he supposed there was no question 
of his re-election. Several of the other candidates 
are confident that they will be able to get the 
caucus nomination. 

Tue Lovis1ana QuEstion.—The rumor that Presi- 
dent Hayes had declared that the government in 
Louisiana to which few or no taxes are paid ought 
to fall, seems to be confirmed by a telegram which 
he received, stating that Colonel E. A. Burke had 
been appointed Tax-Collector of the First New 
Orleans District by Nicholls, and that although he 
had been in office but two days, he had already re- 
ceived $19,400 of taxes, while property-holders gen- 
erally were asking for their tax bills. The President 
also received a dispatch stating that Nicholls’s 
warrants which were selling March 15th at 55 were 
quoted on the 16th at 75, and held firmly at that 
price. He also received by telegraph a long list of 
names of bankers, merchants, clergyman and others, 
indorsing the resolution of the Nicholls Legislature 
which approved the tenor of the inaugural and the 
reported policy of pacification. Nothing has yet 
been decided about the removal of the troops, the 
President remaining non-committal upon the ques- 
tion. In the meantime members of the Cabinet con- 
tinue to throw out hints that the troops will ce: tainly 
be removed from the State-House as soon as the 
Senate is fairly out of the way, which will be by the 
middle of this week. The carpet-baggers are 
despondent. 

A Marine Votcano.—A remarkable submarine 
outbreak occured in February, in Kealakeakaua 
Bay, Sandwich Islands. The eruption took place 
on the morning of the 24th, emitting from the waves 
red, blue and green lights. In the afternoon several 
boats visited the eruption, cruising over the most 
active part, where the water was in a state of 
peculiar activity, boiling and appearing as if passing 
over rapids, or very much like the water at Hell 
Gate, New York. Blocks of lava two feet square 
came up from below, frequently striking and jarring 
the boats. As the lava was quite soft, no harm was 
done. Nearly all the pieces, on reaching the sur- 
face, were red hot, emitting steam and gas, strongly 
sulphurous. A rumbling noise was heard, like that 
of rocks in a freshet, caused, no doubt, by the 
eruption of lava from the submarine crater, which 
is supposed to be a crack or line of rupture, extend- 
ing at least a mile from shore. Another rupture, 
doubtless a continuation of the submarine fissure, 
was traced inland from shore nearly taree miles, 
varying in width from a few inches to three feet. 
In some places water was scen pouring into the 
abyss below. A severe shock of earthquake was 
felt by the residents of Kaowalsa and Kell during 
the night of the eruption, which must have pre- 
ceded the outbreak. 

A ScHoo. For Cooks.—Notable among the social 
tendencies of the period is the disposition to urge 
upon the lady members of the upper circles of 
society a greater degree of familiarity with the 
details of their sphere of household duty than has 
hitherto prevailed. The latest phase of the ten- 
dency has been displayed in the direction of the 
kitchen-range, and several classes of cookery have 
been recently organized, and we trust inducted 
into a high degree of proficiency in that mysterious 
and comfort-bestowing art. It is now announced 
that a regular school of cookery is about to be 
established. The special classes are to be self- 
supporting, as far as possible, from small tuition 
fees from those able to pay, and to be further 
sustained by subscriptions and gifts. All subscri- 
bers will be entitled to select girls for training in 
domestic matters to whom such teaching will be 
useful, and after arrangement with the managers 
to send girls to a stated number of lessons, at the 
end of which a certificate of proficiency will be 
given, which will serve as a reference in obtaining 
work. It is proposed to teach the art of cooking 
well and cheaply ; how to light and manage kitchen 
fires; to boil, bake, fry, stew, sauter, broil and 
roast; to-make soups and broths; to cook vege- 
tables, fish and meat; to make bread, cake, jellies 
and pastry, and to cook for sick people and children. 


More Fraups.—Some changes in the army of 
office-holders will be forced upon the President, 
but chiefly in the ranks of the ineflectives and the 
delinquents. Of the latter class a prominent case 
has just been brought to light which will probably 
be followed by others. It was announced on March 
16th that Assistant Secretary Conunt had been in- 
volved in the fraudulent collection of interest due 





holders of registered United Siates bonds. Treasury 





officials declined cither to confirm or deny the ra- | 


mors. It is reported that this systematic scheme 
of fraud will involve other officials, as collusion 
must have existed among various subordinates in 
the offices of the Secretary, the Register, and the 
Treasurer. ‘Under the law, at the end of ninety 
days all unpaid interest at the sub-treasuries is 
covered into the Treasury. Persons in the depart- 
ment would give information of this unpaid interest 
to outside persons, who would work up the cases 
by securing blank powers of attorney from the 
rightfal owners, who, however, were kept in ignor- 
ance of the sources whence the money was to come. 
When these claims were presented the colluding 
subordinates would see that they were put through 
the necessary processes of the department and 
paid. It is estimated that the aggregate amount 
involved is about two millions of dollars. There isno 
doubt that the conspiracy was an extended one, 
though justice to Mr. Conant compels us to add 
that his friends claim the whole accusation to be 
the result of a conspiracy. 


WITHDRAWING THE ArMy.—It is reported from 
Washington that the withdrawal of Federal troops 
from the State Houses in New Orleans and Columbia 
respectively will not be delayed much longer. 
Governor Nicholls has guaranteed that if the troops 
are withdrawn his party will not take the Louisiana 
State House by force, that there will be no disturb- 
ance, and that he will depend upon the support of 
the taxpayers ‘‘ and not on any armed demonstra- 
tion against Governor Packard.’’ Nicholls’s tone is 
better than Governor Hampton’s, and Hampton is 
better then the tone of some newspapers and 
politicians at the South and a good many news- 
papers and politicians at the North. We agree with 
the Post thatin “ an era of good feeling,’ such as we 
seem to have entered upon, the concessions ought 
not to be all on one side—certainly not the conces- 
sions of courtesy and cordiality. We do not believe 
that the Radicals in the South fairly represent 
the Southern people any more than the Radicals in 
the North fairly represent the Northern people in 
this respect. At all events, the President has 
resolved upon a policy of moderation and peace, 
and he will not be driven from it by insolence 
and arrogance on one side or the other. Two 
weeks is not an unreasonable time for him to take 
to apply his policy to particular cases; especially 
as twelve years have been taken to adopt the 
policy. The withdrawal of the troops seems to be 
the easiest way to settle the question of rival Gov- 
ernments; but every possible guarantee of order 
and justice ought to be given by the Southern 
leaders in return. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


Tue State of New Hampshire went Republican 
in the election of the 13th by about 3,500 majority. 


Perer B. Sweeny, the “brains” of the old 
Tammany Ring, returned to New York City from 
Europe. 

Aut the contestants of the will of Commodore 
Vanderbilt withdrew their objections, to the great sur 
prise of their counsel and the public. 


THE coroner’s jury, in the case of the persons 
killed in the panic at the Church of St. Francis Xavier, 
brought in a verdict of accidental death. 


Mapame OcraviA Watton Le ‘Vert, well 
known in social and literary circies of the United States 
and Europe, died in Augusta, Ga., on the 13th. 


Tue new building of the Society of the New 
York Hospital, on Fifteenth and Sixteenth Streets, 
was dedicated on the 16th, and opened on the 17th. 


Hon. H. P. Bet1, Democrat, was elected a 
member of Congress from the Ninth District of Georgia, 
to succeed Hon. Benj. H. Hill, elected United States 
Senator. 


GeneraL Georce B. McCLecuan was nomi- 
nated by Governor Robinson for the newly - created 
office of Superintendent of Public Works of the State of 
New York. 

Hon. Stantey Mattuews received the Repub- 
lican caucus nomination for United States Senator from 
Ohio, to succeed John Sherman, the new Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


Hon. Smron Cameron resigned his seat as 
United States Senator from Pennsylvania, and his son, 
the late Secretary of War, was nominated by the Legis- 
lature as his successor. 


Tu special session of the United States Senate 
was adjourned sine die on the 17th, the time having 
been occupied with the consideration and confirmation 
of Executive appointments. 


Ex-Secretary Morriti was appointed Col- 
lector of the Port at Portland, Me., and promptly con- 
firmed. Frederick Douglass, colored, received the 
nomination for Marshal of the District of Columbia. 


Durineo the past week the price of gold fluc- 
tuated in New York as follows: Monday, 104% @104 5% ; 
Tuesday, 1045 @ 104% ; Wednesday, 1045 @ 10414; 
Thursday, 1045 @ 10434; Friday, 104% @ 104%; 
Saturday, 104%. 


James Kinean, of New York, a heavy specu- 
lator in pork and lard, suddenly disappeared, leaving, 
as was supposed, large liabilities. His dead body was 
found at St. John’s, New Brunswick, but it is not known 
whether he was murdered or committed suicide, 


PostmMAsTeR-GENERAL Key awarded the con- 
tract for supplying postage-stamps for the ensuing 
term of four years to the Continental Bank Note Com- 
pany of New York. About 720,000,000 stamps of all 
kinds will be required each year. 


Tue Red Star line steamer usland, from 
Antwerp for New York, went ashore at Long Branch 
during the snow-storm of Saturday night, March 17th. 
All the passengers were rescued by the crew of Life- 
saving Stations 4 and 6. The vessel! will probably be- 
come a total wreck. 


Foreign. 


Tur Montenegrin peace negotiations came to a 
dead lock, and the Prince prepared to resume hostilities 
at once. 

Don Juan MAnvet pve Rosas, formerly Dic- 
tator of the Argentine States, died at Swathling, Eng- 
Jand, on the 14th, aged 84. 


Prince Bismarck agreed to sign the inter. 
national peace protocol, while the British Government 
held it uader consideration. 
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SERVIA.—PRINCE AND PRINCESS MILAN INAUGURATING THE ORPHAN HOUSE AT BELGRADE. 
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TURKEY.—DEPARTURE OF MIDHAT PASHA FOR BRINDISI, IN EXILE. 























TURKEY.—EDHEM PASHA ARRIVING AT THE SUBLIME PORTE. 
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THE NEW BUILDING OF THE SOCIETY 
OF THE NEW YORK HOSPITAL. 


i hg new building of the Society of the New York 
Hospital was opened for the reception of 
patients on Saturday, March 17th, dedicatory ex- 
ercises taking place on the evening previous at 
Chickering Hall. The New York Hospital is the old- 
est institution ofits kind in the United States. It was 
chartered under the reign of King George the Third. 
The ground which it formerly occupied on Broadway 
and Duane Street was ceded to it by the Crown, 
and the funds to put up the building were con- 
tributed by the early colonists. During the Revolu- 
tionary War the place was seized and used by the 
British soldiery as barracks. A short time after- 
wards the original building was destroyed by fire. 
After being rebuilt it was “used until 1869, when it 
was torn down to make 
room for the substantial 
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INSPECTING THE ‘‘ SUN-BATH ”? APARTMENT ON THE UPPER FLOOR OF THE HOSPITAL. 


titions are of iron and sand, with iron lathing. The 
wards, private rooms for patients, physisians and 
attendants, and all other portions or the building, 
are thoroughly lighted and ventilated, especial pains 
having been taken to admit the sun’s rays at all 
hours of the day. Heat will be furnished by steam. 
Two elevators are provided. The water supply is 
partly from the Croton Aqueduct and partly from 
an artesian well sunk in the yard, and is abun- 
dant for all purposes. The plastering and flooring 
are of non-absorbent material. The entire upper 
floor has been set apart aa a solatrium, or sun- 
chamber. This room, designed for the comfort of 
convalescent patients, has a glazed roof through 
whic! the apartment is flooded with sunlight, a con- 
servatory of rare plants and flowers, and fresh and 
salt water aquaria containing every variety of 
aquatic life, from the lowest to the highest grades. 





business houses now seen 
on Broadway, Duane and 
Thomas Streets. 

The site selected for | 
the new building is ad- | 
mirably adapted for hos- 
pital purposes. The lo- 
cality has the double 
advantage of being cen- 
tral, while removed from 
the noise and bustle of 
the great thoroughfares, 
The hospital proper is 
on West Fifteenth Street, 
a few steps from Fifth 
Avenue, and has a front- 
age of 175 feet on that 
street. Immediately in | 
the rear, and fronting 
on West Sixteenth 
Street, stands the old 
Thorne mansion, which 
also belongs to the hos- 
pital, and is connected 
with it by handsome pas- 
sageways. The Thorne 
mansion will be used for 
offices and the general 
administration of the 
affairs of the hospital. It 
contains a medical 
library of 13,000 volumes, 
besides the museum and 
pathological cabinet. A 
portion of this building 
will be set apart as a 
training-school for 
nurses. 

The hospital building 
is seven stories in height, 
two of which are in the 
mansard roof. The ma- 
terial used is pressed 
brick, handsomely 
trimmed with gray sand- 
stone. ‘The structure is 
pronounced to be ab- 
solutely fireproof, and 
will not be insured. The 








its construction is in the 
doors. The floorin 








throughout is compose 
of tiles laid in cement 
Oniron beams. The par- 
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This convalescing-room is connected by iron bridges 
with the fifth floor of the main building. The hospital 
can accomimodate 200 patients and 60 attendants, 
An ambulance service is provided, which will be 
subject to calls from the police-stations. The Hospi- 
tal Society is the owner of the grounds and building 
in fee simple. The cost of grounds, buildings, fix- 
tures and furniture is $900,000. 

The Board of Governors have appointed the fol- 
lowing medical staff for the ensuing year: Medical 
Superintendent in Charge, Dr. Francis M, Weld; 
Consulting Physicians, Drs. Willard Parker, Alfred 
C. Post and W. H.Van Buren; Attending Physicians, 
Drs. Wm. H. Draper, ‘thomas F. Cock, Charles B. 
Hackley, James W. McLane, George M. Smith 
and Woolsey Johnson; Attending Surgeons, Drs. 
Charles M. Allen, Geor ge A. Peters, Robert F. 
Weir, Thomas F. Markoe and Henry B. Sands; 





i 


House Surgeons, Drs. C. H. Wright, Holt C. Wilson 
and S. S. Kahn. 

At the conclusion of the exercises in Chickering 
Hall, the guests visited the structure and ex- 
amined minutely its accommodations. 





TESTS OF THE TELEPHONE. 


FEW weeks ago we gave illustrations and a 
technical description of Professor Bell’s tele- 
phone, Which is now the wonder of the world. The 
application of the telephone to practical telegraphy 
has taken the public by surprise. The instrument 
was invented about ten years ago, when it was con- 
sidered as possessing no direct practical application, 
being merely a scientific, although highly interest- 
ing, curiosity. But within 
the last two months 
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there have been so many 
succes-:ful experiments 
with it, that its great 
utility, in a variety of ap- 

lications, is unhesitat- 
ingly conceded. 

On the 6th of March 
last musical sounds were 
transmitted from Chicago 
to Detroit, a distance of 
284 miles, by means of an 
instrument designed by 
Professor Gray, which is 
- | somewhat different from 
SEZ “| the one used by Professor 

ZEEE »| Bell. ‘his is the longest 
S = circuit that has been 
tested. Shortiy after, Pro- 
fessor Graham A. Bell 
gave a lecture about the 
telephone in Salem, and 
to illustrate its working 
capacity he had the ope- 
rator in Boston give the 
audience the news from 
Washington. Every word 
was heard all over the 
hall, and the spectators 
: were 80 astonished that 
Nil MM), they broke into applause, 
| er || and, what is marvelous. 
| the applause was heard 

iiea)| in the Boston office, 
eighteen miles distant. 
The news came fleeting 
along that the engineers 
of the Boston gnd Maine 
Railroad had “ struck.” 
General Cogswell asked 
it trains were running; 
the answer was clear and 
distinct that they were 
not at half-past five 
o’clock. Professor Rell 
introduced tlie Rev. E.C. 
Bolles, who- said, “I 
shake’ hands with you 
cordially in imagination 
twenty miles away.” 
The Rev. E. 8. Atwood 
asked, ‘‘ Does it rain?” 
** It does not in Boston,” 
was Mr. Watson’s answer. 
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*a charming movement of 


‘* Hold the Fort’’ would be sung in Doston, and 
the tune which followed was readily recognized. 

Again Professor Bell placed a telephone in the 
editorial rooms of the Press of Providence, R. I, 
and made _ connection with Boston over the 
Atiantic and Pacific line. Every relay between the 
two cities was cut, as only a horse-shoe magnet 
was required. Se.ting the telephone on a table in 
the reporters’ room and “ grounding ’’ his line by 
running a wire to a gaspipe, Professor Bell opened 
communication with Boston thiough Mr. Sheenan 
and a telegrapli-machine of the common paitern, 
and then, alter the necessary instructions had 
been given along the line, cut out the batteries 
and began with the telephone. This proved an un- 
qualified success. Working through forty-three miles 
of wire, questions and answers were sent with entire 
distinctness, and Professor Bell settled back for a 
couple of hours’ conversation with his assistant, 
under the best conditions tound up to date. Only 
three spectators were present, and the telephonists 
being thus relieved of the necessity of special ex- 
hibitions of the apparatus, engaged in practical 
tests of their various appliances, including samples 
of the fifty-odd telephones made in the course of 
Professor Bell’s investigations. The spectators had 
snatches of talk with Mr. Watson from time to 
time, but for the most part restrained from active 
a in the affair, being amply satisfied to sit within 

earing of the teleplone, trying to realize that the 
sounds they caught from it came from forty-three 
miles away. Among the features of the evening 
were the opening and reading Professor Bell’s let- 
ters awaiting him at Boston, as though Mr. Watson 
had been a private secretary at his elbow; the 
sending an abstract of a long report of Sir Wiliiam 
Thompson on Professor Bell's telephone as shown 
at Philadelphia, speaking of it as of ‘‘ transcendent 
scientitic interest’ ; the whole story of the Profes- 
sor’s goings and doings since leaving Boston a few 
days before; explanation of the failure earlier in 
the evening, and detailea statement gf the circum- 
stances of the test in the Press rooms, with the 
names of persons witnessing it. Beginning at haif- 
past nine, conversation was kept up without hin- 
drance, except {rom an occasional noise of operat- 
ing on some other wire, until a quarter to twelve, 
when the gentlemen present successively congratu- 
lated Professor Bell and Mr. Watson on the brilliant 
result of the test, and bade them good-evening. 

Althongh the distance was more than twice as 
great on this occasion, the result was clearer and 
better than between Salem and Boston, showing the 
truth of Professor Bell’s claim that it is not distance 
but the incidental conditions of relays, number of 
wires ona pole, atmospheric density, and so on, that 
interfere with him. He believes that with an Atlan- 
tic cable of nearly perfect insulation he could do 
better than with any land line whatever, and looks 
forward with confidence to a test of this description. 

If the sounding-boards of two pianos, standing in 
different houses out of reach of mutual hearing, are 
connected by a series of continuous rods of pine- 
wood, well connected together, music played on one 
piano will be heard in the other. But, more than 
this, if one of the pianos stands in a concert-hall 
where a full orchestra is playing, not only will their 
melodies and harmonies be also transmitted, but the 
peculiar timbre of every instrument will be heard in 
the other piano, placed entirely out of hearing of the 
orchestra. 

Our present illustrations show an experiment 
between Salem and Boston on the 15th. The instru- 
ment was placed on a student’s table on the plat- 
form ot Lyceum Hall, Salem, the wires being run 
from the box to the gas-fixture, and thence through 
the wall to the line outside the building. In Profes- 
sor Bell’s room in Boston there were a number of 
reporters and scientific gentlemen awaiting the 
sounds from Salem. Mr. Thomas A. Watson seated 
himself at the box, and repeated the words as they 
came through the wire. A _ lively conversation 
between the two cities was kept up for several 
hours. On Monday evening, April 2d, a series of 
exhibitions of this marvel will be opened in the 
Academy of Music, New York, when the audience 
will have an opportunity of listening to musical 
melodies performed in Philadelphia ; the teléphones 
used being of the Gray pattern. 








EDGED TOOLS. 
CHAPTER VI. 


ESLEY BELL and Caleb Halliday went in 
through the window from the cool fragrant 
gardens. As soon as.she entered Miss Bell 

stuck her bunch of carnations into a great blue-and- 
white china jar that was nearly as tall as herself, 
and, pulling an easy-chair over towards Mr. Halli- 
day, who had planted his back against the mantel- 
piece, and was talking to Mrs. Powlett as usual, 

roceeded to insist upon his sitting down, to ring 
for hot tea, and otherwise to look after the well- 
being of her guest. 

“There !’’ she said, pouring the rich country 
cream into his cup, and bringing it across the room 
with her own hands. ‘“ While you drink it, I will 
go and play for you all. Listen to my dear old 
governor snoring! We shall have to make a duet 
of it, sha’n’t we ?” 

Caleb drank his tea. 

‘In what way have I incurred your displeasure 
since dinner, Miss Bell ?’’ he asked, as he took his 
eup to be refilled. 

“Why, isn’t it sweet enough?’ The little tea- 
maker paused with the silver tongs between her 
fingers, and looked up seriously. 

“ Thanks—the tea is very good. But I thought 
I might fairly be considered so too. And I have 
some recollection of your promising me a reward 
for good conduct.” 

“Did 12 What was it?” 

“Didn’t you promise to sing me a song?” 

“Oh, is that all?’ Lesley looked relieved. 
* Of course 1 will—I am so glad you like music— 
I will sing you as many as ever you like. Invalids 
must be humored, you know.” 

“Must they? I will profit by the hint, and not 
be in too great a hurry to get well.” 

“ What sort of a song do you like? Of course 
anything to go to sleep to, and I have a whole 
volume of soothing ditties, selected with a special 
view to papa’s after-dinner requirements. Shall I 
begin with some of those ?” 

sley fluttered the leaves of the book as she 
stood at the piano, and a the question with 
er head and eyebrows. 

“*T am not afraid of the test,”? answered Caleb, 
with a calm disregard of the girl’s provoking 
piquancy ; and he sauntered over to Mrs. Powlett’s 
table and sat down by that lady’s side. 

“Dolly,” cried Lesley, as she arranged her 





white ‘skirts to her satisfaction on the stool, “ ply 
Mr. Halliday between whiles with the photograph- 
books. He will never be able to resist such a 
combination.” 

With that she began some simple German songs, 
which were sung with a school-girl accent perhaps, 
and a school-girl’s unfinished method, but in a 
voice so sweet and true and round that it was a 
pleasure to listen to the little performance. And so 
Caleb found it, in spite of his prejudice against the 
singer. Perhaps the midsummer airs that blew in 
from the gardens, and the distant murmur of the 
river, and the subdued lamp-light in the room, all 
helped the magic influence of the music, but, as he 
leant back and listened, with his eyes fixed on the 
slim shape of the girl in her white dress, tears rose 
suddenly and blotted it from his sight. 

“What a fool an illness makes of a man!” he 
thought, rousing himself with an effort, while 
Lesley sang on, song after song, like one of the 
birds in the dusky elms outside, waiting for no 
compliments, and needing no one to turn the 
leaves. Caleb begins to feel her society endurable 
again. 

“At the piano she forgets herself and her 
ridiculous little airs of conquest,’ he decided, un- 
gratefully. ‘‘ Pity she could not become a fixture 
there! ‘Ihat little pensive air is becoming when 
a woman has such long lashes.”’ 

“ Dolly, the photographs !” cried Lesley, finish- 
ing with a little crash. ‘I have detected Mr. 
Ifalliday in more than one surreptitious yawn.” 

Dolly declared her belief in Mr. Halliday’s inno- 
cence, but Lesley was inflexible. 

‘*T will play showman,” she said, severely ; 
“and then 1 shall be sure that he does not shirk 
a single page.”” And so the long-lashed Madonna 
of the piano resumed her old shape, and, the spell 
of music being broken, Caleb’s opinion of his 
young hostess fell again, and this time below zero. 

“ Ahem! Our amiable little curate, Mr. Paget,” 
began Lesley, clearing her throat after the man- 
ner of public lecturers, and drinking an imaginary 
glass of water as she stood with one hand on 
the table bowing to her audience. ‘This in- 


defatigable young divine is chiefly remarkable 
for the length of his coat and the brevity of his 
sermons. He does not wear goloshes or play the 


flute, but I fear—I fear, ladies and gentlemen, he 
has a secret weakness for tea and muffins, and 
looks upon the game of croquet as the highest 
product of our modern civilization.” 

Mrs. Powlett smiled indulgently. Caleb imme- 
diately set the curate down secretly as another 
“young Laurence” of this flippant little Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere’s, and assumed a somewhat 
bored expression. 

“TI thought we were not to be spared a single 
portrait,” he observed, as Lesley rather hurried 
over the leaf in order to shut out the portraits of 
Mr. Croker and Charley Spencer and Reginald 
West, unconscious rivals, who were looking at 
each other with the usual photographic srrirk be- 
side little Mr. Paget’s placid countenance. 

“Oh, that is nothing—nobody!” Lesley ex- 
plained, blushing up to the roots of her blonde 
hair; and a swift remembranee of poor Swayne 
crossing her mind at the sight of those counterfeit 
presentinents of her other victims, she resolved to 
offer them early next morning as a burnt-sacrifice 
on the altar of repentance and good resolutions for 
the future. 

“There is a pretty head for you!’’ she cried, 
pointing to a bright young face crowned with a 
pile of black plaits. ‘That is Mamey Paget. 
She is Mr. Paget’s sister, but you would never 
think so, She is a governess, and comes here only 
once a year—at Christmas—for a week. But she 
is just the jolliest girl you have ever seen; not a 
bit like the conventional sort of creature you read 
about, as merry as a cricket, and fonder of dancing, 
I believe, than anything else in the world—except 
Nat! Did I tell you Mr. Paget’s name was Na- 
thaniel P_ Nat’s muffins and sermons and slippers 
are sacred objects in Mamey’s eyes.” 

“T like a woman who is a good worshiper,” 
said Caleb, with masculine unction. 

‘Of course you do,” nodded Lesley. “And no 
one could help liking Mamey. It does you good 
only to hear her laugh. and then she is as brown 
as a gypsy. And I like the stately way she has of 
carrying her head above her shabby dress—don’t 
you, Dolly ?”’ 

‘‘Miss Paget is a very admirable girl,” said 
Dolly, looking fondly at her own golden-locked 
darling, whose face was kindling with enthusiasm. 
‘“‘ Perhaps, if Mr. Halliday should come to Chatton 
in the Winter, he may see her. ‘Lesley is very 
fond of Mamey, and very kind to her,’’ added Mrs. 
Powlett, “though perhaps I ought not to say so 
before her.” 

Caleb bowed—in answer to which of Mrs. Pow- 
lett’s propositions it would not have been easy to 
determine—and Lesley, bestowing an affectionate 
little pat on Dolly’s hand, went on with her book. 

“There is Archie, Mr. Halliday,” she cried, 
proudly. ‘That is my cousin. Isn’t he a hand- 
— fellow? Only the picture makes him a little 
sulky.” 

little,” assent Caleb, dryly. 

“Tf it is only ‘a little,’”’ put in Dolly, with a 
laugh, ‘‘the portrait cannot be said to do Mr. 
Strangeways agp 

‘*Now, Dolly,” remonstrated Miss Bell, ‘‘ con- 
sider how spoiled he has been. And Archie has 
been crossed in love!” she explained to Caleb, in 
an awe-stricken whisper, her blue eyes opening to 
their very widest. “I don't know who it was— 
he will never tell; but he wears her portrait in a 
locket still, I know, and sometimes he starts when 
you speak to him suddenly, and rouses himself 
with a sigh, as if he were thinking of her still.” 

‘** The common lot,’’ returned Caleb, disdainfull 
eying the portrait, which represented a slim, doa 
youth with a sleek, dark head and a faint mus- 
tache.”’ 

“You will see him, I dare say, before you leave 
Heycot,” Lesley continued. Archie likes to come 
to Heycot—he says it is like an island in the ocean 
of his life.” 

‘What a tremendous thing his life must be to 
deserve such a simile !” 

“ Mustn’t it?” echoed Lesley, in perfect good 
faith. ‘“ And he is only twenty-two; but, as he 
says, there have been days in his existence which 





have been like years, and made him old before his 
time.”’ 

“ Pity they couldn’t have matured his mustache 
while they were about it,’’ Caleb returned, caress- 
ing his own luxuriant beard with a somewhat inso- 
lent hand. 

Lesley, who began to feel a little snubbed, turned 
over another leaf. 

“Aunt Adelaide—Dolly—papa—myself! Oh, 
don’t look at it —it is a horrid thing!’ She covered 
the picture with her hand, and Mr. Halliday made 
no attempt at remonstrance. 

“That is rather an interesting face,’’ he ob- 
served, coolly, indicating a somewhat faded vignette 
on the opposite side of the leaf. 

Miss Bell bit her lip and colored, and resigned 
the book for his inspection. 

“That is Miss Morris,’’ she said, moving away, 
and taking up her lacework. ‘I am so glad you 
admire her—it is not every one who does.” 

“That fact alone confirms me in my resolution 
of establishing Miss Morris as my heroine above 
all the other fair women in the book,” declared 
Caleb, with laughing exaggeration. ‘ Miss Morris 
is, perhaps, too good to be appreciated above the 
common herd ?” 

“T don’t know about that, I am sure,” returned 
Lesley, a little spitefully. ‘‘ She has no eyelashes, 
and her complexion is a pale lemon color. Per- 
haps that may have something to do with the 
lack of appreciation she has hitherto met with.” 

“ Lesley,” interposed Mrs. Vowlett, kindly, 
“you are saying what you do not mean, my dear 
child. Miss Morris has not a warmer friend in 
the world than yourself.” 

“TI am speaking of men, Dolly,” Miss Lesley 
explained, abruptly ; ‘‘they look at things with 
different eves from ours,” 

‘‘ Not if they deserve the name,” protested Caleb. 
“T like that girl’s face. I don’t know who or 
what she is, but-——”’ 

“She keeps the one modest little ‘ Young La- 
dies’ School’ in Chatton,”’ explaimed Mrs. Pow- 
lett, “and supports an invalid mother. Thanks 
to our little girl here, they have been well re- 
ceived, and——” 

“Dolly,” interrupted Lesley, impatiently, ‘‘ the 
show is over, and Mr. Halliday will not care for a 
catalogue of my numerous virtues. Besides ”— 
and the girl shot a look of defiance from her angry 
blue eyes—“say what you will on my behalf, I 
am afraid you cannot make me out as ugly—I 
beg Mr. Halliday’s pardon—I mean as interesting 
as Jane Morris. 

Caleb started up, thoroughly disgusted, knock- 
ing over a chair that stood near his elbow, and 
rousing Sir John from his doze with the noise. 

‘*There are so many kinds of beauty, after 
all,” the young man said, curtly; while his host 
rubbed his eyes, and, in considerable amazement, 
looked from one disturbed face to the other. 

« And moral beauty is not to every man’s taste,” 
retorted Lesley. ‘‘ Ask Doctor Swayne!’’ 





CHAPTER VII. 


ARLY next-morning, Doctor Swayne, coming 

up from the village, met Caleb Halliday 

striding through the dewy ferns and underwood of 
the park, cigar in mouth. 

There had been a little rain during the night, 
and the shrubberies and hollows, where the 
heather was all aflame with purple patches, was 
sending up delicious morning perfumes as the sun 
grew warm. 

‘“* Of course you were coming to breakfast with 
me?” cried the doctor; and arm-in-arm the 
friends turned back towards Chatton. 

The patient pronounced himself “ first-rate,” 
without waiting for the doctor’s opinion. 

“For Heaven’s sake, my dear fellow, don’t 
coddle me!” he cried, with laughing impatience. 
‘“*T thought Aunt Maria was unequaled in that 
particular line, but, egad, Miss Bell runs her 
hard !” 

Alexander Swayne’s sallow face flushed, and un- 
consciously he quickened his pace. 

“ Miss Bell is taking good care of you, then ?” 
he interrogated, ‘ 

‘“‘ Miss Bell is making a very amiable little goose 
of herself, Alick. You see wd bar your swan turns 
out to be. But never mind herjust now. Tell me, 
have you really decided upon going ?”’ 

“So much so that I am already arranging the 
sale of my practice.”’ 

“ By Jove, you have lost no time!” ’ 

‘* Of course nothing is settled; but I have hear 
of achance. My successor that is to be is a mar- 
ried man, though, with a nursery full of kids. My 
little cottage won’t be of any use to him.” 

‘And you want to dispose of that, too ?” 

“ Well, I can’t very well take it to Melbourne 
with me, can I ?” : 

“Sell it to me,” said Caleb, carelessly. “I can 
make use of it occasionally when I want a week’s 
fishing. I came down here with the intention of 
having such a week, on the recommendation of a 
fellow I know, only I made that little mess of it 
in the boat-house at Heycot.’’ 

“You are not making the offer to oblige me ?”’ 

“ Not in the least, my dear boy. I should like to 
have the cottage; and, as soon as I can decently 
leave Heycot, I shall take possession and go in for 
a few week’s sport.’”’ 

“You want to settle here, after what I told 
you ?” interrogated the doctor, uneasily. 

“In the very camp of the enemy, eh?” said 
Caleb, laughing. ‘ Oh, that’s all right, Alick! I 
want to fish, and I don’t want to flirt. I’m afraid I 
am getting hard-hearted in my old age; for cer- 
—s your little beauty does not interest me in the 

east.” 


Doctor Sawyne eyed his friend searchingly. 

“You admit that she is a heauty, however,” he 
observed, kicking a stone away with his big foot. 

“Certainly Ido. She is a very pretty girl, and 
she knows it, and I really don’t care a straw about 
the whole matter, except that I feel for you, Alick, 
and am quite sure that you will get over it before 
long. And, now, suppose we move on to your 
place ?” 

Accordingly the two men walked on, and were 
deep in another animated chat about old days— 
“how ‘ Prancer’ George had licked ‘ Nobs,’” on a 
certain day, and “ how Jones—‘ Pinky ’ Jones, not 





‘Gorger’ Jones—had been no end of a trump””— 
by the time they had reached the rustic palings of 
the doctor's ivy-grown cottage, which was at no 
great distance from the park-gates—indeed, its 
smoke could be seen rising above the gabled roof 
as soon as the lodge had been passed. 

Before the doctor could lift the latch he was 
obliged to turn round and raise his bat to a young 
lady who happened to pass by at that moment, and 
whose kind, plain-looking face flushed faintly as 
she returned the bow. 

“The principal of our young ladies’ school— 
Miss Morris,” Alick explained, somewhat hur- 
riedly ; and with involuntary curiosity Caleb 
turned to look after the unconscious subject of 
last night’s storm in a tea-cup. 

‘“‘T have heard Mrs. Powlett speak of Miss Mor- 
ris,” he said. 

“She is a very excellent girl,” the doctor ob- 
served, ‘‘and finds time for a good deal of quiet 
charity in the village. She is going to visit one 
or two of my poor patients now, I have no doubt, 
before her school duties begin.’ And, as Miss 
Morris’s neat brown-holland dress and straw hat 
disappeared at a turn of the ne village road, the 
two young men passed through the trim front- 
garden to the door of the doctor's cottage. 

It was not a large house, certainly, but it was 
pretty, and kept by Mrs. Noakes, the doctor's 
housekeeper, in a state of Dutch purity and clean- 
liness inside and out. It was built of red brick, 
with high, stiff gables, and had picturesque and 
highly inconvenient lozenge-paned windows, that 
were shrouded: in clematis and ivy. 

There were only three rooms on the ground- 
floor—the parlor, dining-room and little study — 
besides the kitchen and offices, which last turned 
out to be very well worth a visit; for Swayne in- 
sisted on taking Caleb over the whole house, from 
the white dimity bedrooms, smelling of lavender 
and the morning air, to Mrs. Noakes’s domain, 
where that pleasant-faced woman, in the whitest 
of caps and aprons, was broiling ham and poach- 
ing eggs over a clear fire, surrounded by a whole 
regiment of glittering pots and kettles and pans. 

“By Jove, what an appetizing smell!” cried 
Caleb, hungrily, as Swayne whistled to Mag, his 
terrier, who was lying in a woolly heap on the 
sunny kitchen-step, and who jumped up at the 
sound, wagging a welcome to her master and his 
friend, and trotted on before to show them the way. 

The back garden was evidently the good doc- 
tor’s pride, and came upon the newcomer as an 
agreeable surprise, owing to its great depth, and 
the luxuriant shade cast by a couple of sycamores 
at the further end, to say nothing of the flourish- 
ing strawberry-beds and gooseberry-bushes, and 
the rows of peas and beans and the old gnarled 
quince and medlar-trees, that were celebrated 
throughout Chatton for their fruit—so the pro- 
prietor explained. 

“The paddock is mine too, you know,” he 
added, waving his hand towards a bit of meadow- 
land beyond the garden-wall; “and the cow is 
the apple of Mrs. Noakes’s eye.’ 

Something swelled in Alick’s throat as he 
looked across the quiet little spot where he had 
been so happy and so wretched, too, and, clapping 
Caleb on the shoulder, he took him back into the 
house. 

As the poor young fellow waited for breakfast, 
while the doctor attended to one or two poor 
people who were expecting him in the little 
square surgery opposite, he could not help won- 
dering what Swayne could have been about when 
he suffered himself to fall in love with Sir John 
Bell’s daughter. He could not help thinking what 
a pity it would be—shallow and frivolous aa the 

oung lady undoubtedly was—to see such bright 
eauty as hers buried alive in that quiet country 
cottage, and tried to fancy Lesley’s flower-like 
face presiding over the hideous cups and saucers, 
and the horse-hair sofas and chairs, which good 
old Alick found perfectly satisfactory. 

“T should not like to be the man who offered 
them for her acceptance,” the young fellow 
thought, smiling to himself. 

But none of these reflections did he impart to 
his friend, who was radiant with delight and hos- 
pitality, while he dispensed the very excellent 
meal which Mrs. Noakes had prepared. 

Besides the steaming aromatic coffee and the 
ham and eggs, there were broiled trout and cold 
beef, and home-baked bread, both white and 
brown, with delicious butter and cream, a piece of 
honeycomb in a white dish, and some strawberries 
from the garden. There was even, by way of a 
little feminine attention to the guest of the morn- 
ing, a rustic bow-pot set in an ugly brown jug in 
the middle of the table. 

Caleb’s appetite was something wonderful; and 
when it refused to be appeased even after half an 
hour’s devotion to his plate, he felt that it was 
time to blush. Then he reflected that it would be 
a pity for any such weak-minded scruples to spoil 
the doctor’s delight in his very valiant perform- 
ance, and so, resigning himself to the consumption 
of another pound or so of cold beef, he at last 
found time to declare that he found the cottage 
“a snug little crib,” and suggested a price for it, 
which made Alick explode over his coffee-cup. 

‘Don’t come tempting our rustic virtue with 
such offers as that!” he cried. “ Or, perhaps, it 
is the whole village you want to buy? Whata 
rich young beggar you are, to be sure!’ 

“Yes; that’s all I’m good for,” said Caleb, 
with an impatient sigh. ‘I hate the very name 
of money. It could not save poor Ned or my 
father, who had worked for it, and had some right 
to enjoy it. But I—I have not a thing in the 
world to care about, except how to do the least 
mischief with all these thousands that have dropped 
into my idle hands. By George! I’d rather be 
one of the men at work in my own mills ! They’ve 
got something to think of outside of themselves.”’ 

“But you will marry some day ?” 

“Oh, I suppose so; though I am not so sure 
that that will prove a solution of the difficulty ! 
Meanwhile, old fellow, I am keeping you from 

our morning rounds. Let me light up and get 
ack to Heycot with what appetite I may.” 

“ And you think you'd like to have the cottage.” 

“That is settled, of course. But, after all, 
Alick, I have some hope still that you will recon- 
sider your determination to leave Chatton. Be« 
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cause one of the best and manliest hearts in the | threaten his brethren of the faculty ‘that he 


world has been sorely wounded, who is to say that 
it shall not one day be healed ?” 

“No, no, Caleb—impossible,” the doctor re- 
turned, flushing up as he always did when what 
he called his “ folly *? was recalled to his mind. 


“T have quite decided that point. I will not stay | 


here a day longer than I can help.” 

“* Well,” observed Caleb, ete, as he lit his 
cigar, “‘take care you don’t leave just such an- 
other sorrow behind you as you are running away 
yourself to escape.” 

“ What do you mean?’ demanded the doctor, 
facing him rather uneasily. 

‘‘ Make haste, old fellow,” continued the young 
man, in the same meaning way. ‘ Perhaps Miss 
Morris may have some particulars to give you 
about those poor patients of yours before you start.” 

“ What do you mean ?” repeated Swayne. 

“ Nothing— nothing in the world! What should 
I mean? Good-by, old man—I shall see you 
again to-night, it is more than likely.” 

The doctor set off on his bay mare Peggy for 
his round of visits, and young Halliday strolled 
tranquilly back to Heycot, enjoying the cool, 
resinous odors of the tall trees that met in a green 
arch above his#head, and meeting only one indivi- 
dual in the sunny village street—a young gentle- 
man in checked pinafore, who was sitting in the 
dust, and shedding tears over a broken miniature 
cart. 

Caleb found an instant cure in his waistcoat- 
pocket for the grief of the owner of the checked 
pinafore, and, having restored peace, proceeded to 
mend the cart by means of a stone and rusty nail. 

‘* There you are, young shaver,’’ he said, chuck- 
ing the young wagoner under the chin. ‘ How 
came you to be going at such a rash pace, eh ? 
Who gave you that fine cart?” 

‘“* Miss Lesley,’ replied the juvenile wagoner. 

“Miss Lesley! You don’t say so! And who 
made you that smart pinafore, sir ?”’ 

“ Miss Lesley.” 

“Oh, by Jove!” 

The small boy was still gazing at tle sixpence 
in his chubby palm as if he could not believe his 
eyes, and visions of bull’s-eyes and gingerbread 
were stealing over his little soul. 

There was no more to be got out of him, evidently, 
in the way of conversation, so Caleb, lifting him 
up, cart and all, set him down in the garden of the 
cottage indicated by a dreamy nod of the flaxen 
head as his place of abode, and shut the wooden 
gate. 

‘And so Miss Bell actually bestows some of her 
spare time on the village children!’ was the 
young man’s thought, as he went on his way once 
more. ‘It is more than I should have given her 
eredit for, though I have no doubt it is done with 
an eye to effect !” 

(Zo be continued.) 








Historical Coincidences. 


ApuirErs of America and Garibaldi may be inter- 
ested to learn that the general was born on the 4th 
of July. Jefferson died on the same day, in 1826, 
having thus lived to witness the fiftieth or jubilee 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, as 
well as a few other things perhaps not equally 
satisfactory to a patriotic statesman. Months have 
their properties—that of January being to disagree 
with kings, Charles I. coming to signal grief on the 
30th, and Louis XVI. on the 2lst. On the other 
hand, one is bound to admit that February is not 
much more propitious, as the deposition of James 
II. by the Act of the Convention in 1689 (February 
13th)—and the abdication of Louis Philippe in 1848 
(February 24th) may testify. The year 1689 
naturally recalls 1789, and this is only one of the 
numerous instances in which history seems to ar- 
range its chronology neatly, and with the kindly in- 
tention of helping human memory. Similarly 1215, 
1415, 1815 show a harmonious progression of cen- 
turies’ and events—Magna Charta, Agincourt, 
Waterloo. Our descendants may look out for great 
events in 2615—possibly the millennium, which ap- 
pears to be a good eight hundred years off at the 
present moment. In 1888 expect a great but not 
irremediable disaster, if you at allacknowledge the 
subtle influence of numbers. In 1555 the Marian 
spe nea was at its height, Ridley and Latimer 

eing burned that year; 1666 is marked by the 
Great Fire of London; 1777 by the surrender of 
Burgoyne at Saratoga. Other instances of natural 
memoria technice are the deaths of the three first 
Edwards in 1307, 1327,1377; while ’77 helps one to 
remember ’99 of the same century when the curse 
of the bards on the posterity of the ruthless King 
was fulfilled, and the third Edward's grandson died 
(perhaps) of starvation. Or we may connect the 
feeble Richard II. with his lion-hearted namesake, 
and note that the one died in 1199 and the other in 
1399. - By stretching a point, again, one can make 
the Thirty Years’ Peace end in 1848 as the Thirty 
Years’ War ended in 1648. For the peace can 
scarcely be said to have begun till 1818, when the 
armies of occupation marched out of France, and 
1848 certainly broke up the Vienna settlement. But 
the diligent may find many and better instances than 
these of the lore that figures conceal. We will con- 
clude with a little fact—may it be of happiest 
omen. Victoria was proclaimed Queen on the 
anniversary of the great baitle of Vittoria (21st of 
June, 1813--37), So appropriate a coincidence, in 
name and fact, was the fit herald of conquest, and 
the boundar.es of the Empire have been pushed 
well forward since 1837. 


Physicians’ Jokes. 


NuMBERLESS have been the jokes against phy- 
sicians and the art of healing; one of the best, 
because unintentional, was made by a French lady, 
whom we may call Madame X., and who was in 
the habit of consulting her physician Dr. Z., daily, 
between the hours of two and three. The doctor 
was a witty and charming man, and they talked 
of every subject under heaven. One day, how- 
ever, the doctor came, and was denied admit- 
tarice. .He thought there must be some mistake, 
and ordered the servant to announce him again. 
This time the lady sent down a very polite mes- 
sage, informing the doctor that “she was grieved 
beyond measure at being obliged to deny her- 
self the pleasure of his company, but she was 
very ill.”? Doctors themselves, however, have said 
the hardest things of their craft. Radcliffe used to 


would leave the whole mystery of physic behind 
him, written on a half-sheet of paper.’”? The med- 
ival men of the day revenged themselves for his 
contempt by denying him any knowledge of pkysic. 
In the same way, Nelson was said by one or two 
| enemies he had made, or rather, who had made 
| themselves, to possess no knowledge of navigation. 
Dr. Radcliffe, by-the-way, had an extremely objec- 
tionable habit—namely, that of leaving his bil!s un- 
settled. In his day each Londoner had to pave the 
street in front of his own door—at all events, the 
parish would not pave it for him. A certain pavior, 
who had been employed by the doctor, after long 
and fruitless attempts to get paid, caught him 
just getting out of his carriage at his own 
door in Bloomsbury Square, and set upon him. 
‘‘Why, you rascal,” said Radcliffe, ‘do you pre- 
tend to be paid for such a piece of work? Why, 
you have spoiled my pavement, and then covered 
it over with earth to hide your bad work.” “ Doc- 
tor,” quoth the pavior, ‘‘ mine is not the only bad 
work that the earth hides.” ‘You dog, you,” 
said the doctor; ‘‘are youa wit? You must then 
be poor, so come in,’’ and he paid him. Talley- 
rand, less good-natured, jested with his creditors 
and did not pay them. Avarice and a want of 
punctuality in paying bills are not often combined, 
your miser being in mortal dread of writs of law- 
courts ; but Radcliffe is reported to have been 
close-fisted as well as inexact in his accounts. 
Probably both the one tendency and the other have 
been exaggerated by his detractors; but there is 
a whimsical anecdote in reference to one of the 
doctor's supposed failings which will bear repeti- 
tion.’ Attending an intimate friend during a dan- 
gerous illness, he declared, in an unusual strain of 
generosity, that he would receive no fee. At last 
when the cure was complete, and the physician 
was taking his leave, ‘‘I have put every day’s 
fee,” said the patient, ‘*in this purse, my dear 
doctor; nor must your goodness get the better 
of my gratitude.’ The doctor eyed the purse, 
counted the days of his attendance in a moment, 
and then, extending his hand by a kind of pro- 
fessional mechanical motion, replied: ‘* Well, sir, I 
can hold out no longer; single | could have refused 
the guineas, but altogether they are irresistible.’ 
That was not a bad joke on the medical profession 
which was made by a clergyman, in the time of 
Cromwell, who was deprived of his living for non- 
conformity. This parson, a harmless man enough, 
went about saying to his friends, ‘* That, if he were 
deprived, it should cost a hundred men their 
lives.””, Summoned before a magistrate, he thus 
interpreted his words: ‘‘Should I lose my bene- 
fice, I am resolved to practice physic, and then I 
may, if I get patients, kill a hundred men.” 


Was Farragut Lashed to the Rigging ? 


A writer in Scribner for February, who was 
an eye-witness of the battle in Mobile Bay, 
takes the negative of the above question as follows: 
When the fleet had crossed the bar and was 
inside of Sand Island, and had approached to 
within about one mile and a quarter of Fort Mor. 
gan, Admiral Farragut coolly and deliberately as- 
cended the starboard main rigging, and halted just 
beneath the top.. Passing his arm up through the 
‘‘lubber’s hole,’’ he seized the foot of the pilot, 
Martin Freeman by name, who was standing in the 
maintop, giving orders to the helmsman. The Signal- 
Quartermaster, in obedience to the orders of Cap- 
tain Drayton, took up a hammock-lashing to secure 
the Admiral to the shrouds, so that, in case he 
should be killed, his body would not fall overboard 
or on tie deck, but by Freeman’s advice the 
Admiral would not allow it to be passed around 
him. The Quartermaster returned with his lashing 
to the deck, and Farragut, the brave, passed the 
long line of torpedoes and the Confederate forts 
and fleet unscathed, while still clinging to the foot 
of his trusty old pilot, Martin Freeman. ‘This is 
the truth which the historian should receive and 
record, if he choose to make note of what was but 
an incident in that terrible action. Many survivors 
of that day will vouch for the above account. As 
for Martin. Freeman, he still lives in the immediate 
vicinity ot the bay where the battle was fought, being 
the principal keeper of Horn Island Light house in 
Mississippi Sound. Should any one chance to ques- 
tion this writer’s assertion in regard to the above 
matter, he is respectfully referred to Mr. Freeman, 
who was probably better acquainted at the time 
with the movements of Admiral Farragut than any 
other individual in the fleet—Captain Percival 
Drayton, perhaps, excepted—and he is known as 
the heroic and loyal son of South Carolina, and 
Fleet-Captain of the West Gulf Squadron. The 
philosophy of Admiral Farragut’s chosen position 
is easily explained. During the noise of the battle 
he naturally desired to be so stationed that when 
no human voice could be heard aloft, should it be 
necessary for him to communicate with the pilot, 
by tightly grasping the foot of that person, the 
signal would be noticed; and, as a fact, Mr. Free- 
man did respond, and, by bending down, leant his 
ear to the “ lubber’s hole ” for such orders as the 
Admirai wished to give him. 


Byron’s Autobiography—The Book that Tom 
Moore Suppressed. 


IrvinG was the only American who knew the 
contents of a volume, concerning which an intense 
curiosity has been expressed. The volume re- 
ferred to has a strange history. A great, but pol- 
luted genius, writhing under the verdict which 
society had expressed against him, wrote the me- 
moirs of his own life, as an appeal which could not 
but be heard. It was to have the additional power 
of a voice uttered from the grave, for not till its 
author should be dead was it to appear before the 
world. Such was the character ot Byron's auto- 
biographic memoirs. Having finished the work a 
few years before his death, he gave it to his friend, 
Tom Moore, who, after the poet was in his tomb, 
sold it to John Murray for 2,000 guineas—equal to 
$12,000. This was the largest sum ever paid for 
any work of the kind. After making the sale, Moore 
became convinced that its revelations endangered 
the character of others to such a degree that its 
publication would be dangerous. Indeed, when the 
annunciation was made, society was thrilled with 
surprise, and no doubt a tremendous influence was 
brought to bear on Moore demanding its suppres- 
sion. He returned the price to Murray, and 
perhaps the money was made up to him in a private 
manner. At any rate, the manuscript was burned. To 
come to the point, it may be said that as Irving and 
Moore were intimate friends, the latter consulted the 
former, who read the work, and, therefore, knew 
all its strange revelations, As the book was sup- 
| pressed, Irving never divulged thoze mysterious 
' secrets, concerning which so many have been so 








intensely interested. It may be added that the de- 
struction of this manuscript was done by Mrs. Leigh, 
the poet’s half-sister, into whose -hands it was 
placed by its former owner. 


Women and Professions. 


As Far as we know, there are few or no instances 
of any regular trade being successfully appropri- 
ated entirely by women. Such, indeed, is not to 
be looked for, and, properly speaking, no blame 
ought to rest on females for essentially following 
a primarily assigned duty. We have known cases 
in which, from motives of benevolence, young 
women alone were invited to conduct a trading 
experiment, and they failed, not froma want of skill, 
but want of perseverance. Lhe members of the 
establishment broke away piecemeal, and went to 
other and more attractive pursuits. Where young 
men are employed along with young women 
in any commercial undertaking, there is less 
chance of disruption; and the reason why is so 
obvious as to need no particular explanation. No 
accusation can be made on this account. Celibacy 
is a violation of every instinct and sense of social 
obligation. It is often nobly submitted to as a 
duty by females, but the instinct is indestructible 
and to be respected. When one reflects on the 
many reasons why young women are not, as a 
general rule, likely to give that close and lasting 
attention to any branch of scholarly or mechanical 
art qualifying them to excel, the vehement ob- 
jections sometimes made to fema!e professionals 
seem not a little ridiculous. We should like to see 
the subject treated in a more practical and sympa- 
thizing spirit. A little consideration might show 
that only in a few remarkable instances—such as 
that of Mrs. Somerville—do women possess that 
resolute spirit of study which leads to eminence 
in scientific or other learned pursuits. The thing 
is not to be done off-hand, or by fits or starts, and 
half-formed resolutions. Look at the hard and 
tedious work that young men must undergo before 
attaining proficiency in the practice of medicine. 
Success with them is a matter of life and death. 
No one can reasonably expect that any large num- 
ber of young ladies are ever likely to make similarly 
enduring efforts. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
A State Ball in Cochin China. 


On New Year’s evening a grand ball was given by the 
French population of the town of Saigon in Cochin 
China, in honor of the arrival at that port of Admiral 
Perigaud, commanding the frigate La Galissonnizre. 
Besides the French residents holding official positions in 
the colony, there were present a large number of the 
leading natives of the place, and representatives of the 
large Chinese commercial houses. All of the latter hold- 
ing the rank of mandarin wore, as in our illustration, 
the costume which is reserved for state occasions. There 
were likewise present a number of Annamites, wearing 
black turbans and decorated with cords of various colors, 
The Annamite ladies were attired almost the same as the 
men, and as the latter were without beards and both had 
long hair, it would have been difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the sexes had it not been for the men’s turbans. 


The Caxton Quatercentenary,. 


The first indisputable evidence extant of William 
Caxton’s arrival in England is the printing, in 1477, of 
‘<The Dictes.”’ It is, accordingly, intended to celebrate 
in June, 1877, the four hundredth anniversary of the 
event. The celebration will be in the interests of the 
Printers’ Pension Corporation, which was made in 1847 
the depository of a fund ‘to erect a monumentin honor 
of William Caxton.*’? A preliminary meeting of gentle. 
men interested in the occasion was held, February 17th, 
in the Jerusalem Chamber, in Westminster Abbey. The 
Dean of Westminster presided, and made an interesting 
specch, in which he showed that, although Caxton’s 
press was not set up in the Abbey itself, as some people 
suppose—for in those days the term ‘Westminster 
Abbey’ included a large circumference around tho 
actual Abbey—it was undoubtedly established in the 
Almonry, founded by Margaret of Richmond. This 
Almonry was over against St. Ann’s Chapel, whence the 
Dean derived the term “ chapel,” as applied to printers’ 
meetings. Speeches were also made by Eari Stanhope, 
the Hon. E. Pierrepont, United States Minister to Eng- 
land, and other distinguished persons, 


The Czar of Russia Marking Recruits. 


One of our foreign pictures represents a scene in the 
Winter Palace at St. Petersburg, where a large number 
of recruits for the army have been assembled together 
in order that the Czar may allot them to the particular 
regiments for which, according to his judgment, they 
may be fitted by their physical or other attributes. 
Taking a piece of chalk in his hand, the Czar walks 
down the line and marks the jacket of each soldier with 
the number of the regiment to which he is to be 
assigned. 

The English Home for Servian Orphans, 


We have already had occasion to describe the 
erection, through English contributions, of a series 
of buildings in Belgrade, for the benefit ot Servian 
orphans. On the 27th of last January these build- 
ings were formally dedicated to their purpose. The 
Prince and Princess of Servia, followed by several Min- 
isters, were received at the building by the Superin- 
tendent, Dr. Ziemann, who conducted them into the 
large schoolroom, where the children and instructors, 
with several members of the Diplomatic Corps and other 
guests, were assembled. After some religious exercises 
and brief speeches, the Princess mixed among the 
children, caressing and talking with them for some 
time. There are e'ghty boys and girls in the institution, 
from six to thirteen years of age. 


The Downfall of the Turkish Grand 
Vizier, 

The vicissitudes of official life in Turkey are usually 
very startling, and not infrequently tragical in some of 
their accompaniments. Happily, the latest illustration 
of Oriental uncertainty was unaccompanied with loss of 
life. On the 5th of February, to the astonishment of 
everybody, the Sultan suddenly dismissed Midhat Pasta, 
his Grand: Vizier, and installed Edhem Pasha in his 
place. It is said that Midbat was interpreting the new 
Constitution after a far more liberal manner than his 
royal master approved of. Since the adoption of that 
instrument the Minister had on several occasions come 
into collision with the Sultan on questions of policy, 
and the latter had pretty plainly intimated his desire 
that Midhat would resign. He declined doing so, how. 
ever, during the critical position of public affairs, and 
hence his dismissal on the date nained. Midbat was 
suddenly summoned to the palace, where he was re- 
ceived by Said Pasha, who read him the ‘hatt,” or 
Imperial order of dismissal and banishment. On ask- 
ing the cause of his disgrace, Midhat was shown some 
documents sent in by the secret police, in which revo. 
lutionary projects were atiributed to him. Midhat was 
then embarked on board the Sultan’s yacht Jzzedin, and 
dispatched to Brindisi, without being allowed to go to 
lis house. Even the money necessary to defray his 


expenses on landing in Italy was given to him at the 
palace, because he insisted that he should be allowed to 
return to his house for a little pocket-money. In the 
meantime the news of his disgrace had spread about, 
and conjectures were rife as to his probable successor, 
They were dispelled, however, by the arrival at the 
Sublime Porte of Edbem Pasha, whose large retinue 
indicated him as the new Prime Minister. Upon enter- 
ing the building, the Sultan’s “‘ hatt,” proclaiming Mid- 
hat’s disgrace and Edhem’s promotion, was read to the 
crowd assembled there, while the Jzzedin, bearing theo 
unlucky ex-Vizier, was yet visible from the windows, 
as it steamed rapidly down the Marmora Of course. 
the polite courtiers took their cue at once, and no time 
was lost by them in paying their respects to the new 
Minister, with a view to the solicitation of future favors 
at his hand. It is said that since the days of the 
good Haroun-al-Raschid there have never been such 
rapid and frequent overthrows of the Imperial favorites 
as have marked the political history of Turkey during 
the present generation. 








AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
—Amenican fresh beef is now sold in Scotland. 


—Dirntuenria is spreading like an epidemic in 
St. Petersburg. 

—A Russtan Anthropological Society is about 
to be formed at St. Petersburg. 


—Ar Ferrisburg, Vt., Spitz dogs are worth $1 
each when dead and presented to the City Marshal. 


—Nevana’s new law exempts mortgages from 
taxation, but taxes the profits of churches, secret socie- 
ties and colleges. 

—Anoruen great fall of chalk has taken place 
at Shakespeare’s Cliff, Dover, the path leading to the 
summit being carried away. 


—A MOVEMENT is on foot in-Sacramento to 
establish laundries to be run by American women. San 
José has several in a flourishing condition. 


A Bit is pending in the Nevada Legislature 
declaring it unlawful for the Chinese to transport the 
bones of their dead from the burying-grounds, 


—Tue Bérsenblatt; gives the gross total of 
volumes published in Germany last year at 13,356, 
against 12,516 in 1875. Nearly 1,100 wero belles lettres. 


—BricanpaGE is flourishing in Catalonia and 
other Spanish provinces, and travelers on railways are 
robbed by their fellow-passengers within sight of Madrid. 


—Citizens of Pembroke, N. II., have sub- 
scribed $300 to procure a handsome granite monu- 
ment to mark the place of the murder of little Josie 
Langmaid. 

—Tune Nez Perces Indians in Oregon and 
Washington Territory are holding a council and are de- 
bating a proposition to join Sitting Bull and fight 
against the United States. 


—Tue States with which Great Britain has trea- 
ties of extradition are: The United States, France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Italy, Denmark, Brazil, Sweden, Austria, 
Netherlands, Hayti and Honduras. 


—Recenr experiments at Antwerp for lighting 
up the river and the harbor with electric light have been 
very successful. It is believed that this mode of light- 
ing will now be generally adopted for the lighting up of 
large spaces. 

—Tuz Commander-in-Chief of the Russian 
Army of the South has received a consignment of 
20,000 Bibles in the Russian tongue from the Bible So- 
ciety of London, with the request to distribute them 
among the men. 


—A Cuinton (Ontario) schoolmaster, named 
Le Veaux, ran away from that town a year ago with a 
pretty assistant; the interesting couple have been living 
in California since then, and Jately separated. Le Veaux 
is sorry, and wants to rejoin his family. 


—Tue Russian Synod has published a Russian 
version of the Bible, the result of twenty years’ labor. 
The version is sold at three roubles per copy ; but 
copies are being distributed by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society gratuitously. 


—Tue authorities of Italy are making another 
attempt to suppress brigandage, and the secret society 
of the Mafia. They have begun at the top by arresting 
people high in society and politics, including the mayor 
of a municipality in the infested district, 


—lIr is said that the trouble with the Suspen- 
sion Bridge at Niagara Falls is a weakening of the 
anchors where the cables are fastened. This will be 
thoroughly repaired by the work that is now in pro- 
gress, and the bridge rendered perfectly safe, 


—ALExaNDER II. does not seem to have done 
his great work of emancipation as thoroughly as he 
might. In the thirty seven Governments of Russia, 
where the law for the abolition of serfdom has been in 
force since 1861, there are still 2,007,854 serfs. 


—Tuere are thirty-one Bessemer steel works 
in Prussia, containing sixty-one converters, In the 
United States, for 1876, twenty-two converters worked 
steadily, producing 1,595,906 tons of steel ingots, or 
equal to a production of 23,909 tons net per converter. 


Tur Dutch propose holding an international 
historical exhibition this year at Amsterdam, during the 
months of June, July and August. One of the groups of 
exhibited articles will display the graphic art in five 
inportant divisions, viz., typography, lithography, pho- 
tography, foundry and wood engraving. A_ special 
space has been set apart for the typographical treasures 
of Holland, and will contain some of the earliest speci- 
mens of the art in that country. 


—A Hvnoantan officer recently experimented 
at Pesth withan apparatus designed to enable a horse to 
cross a river without sinking. The officer mounted his 
steed on the Buda side of the Danube, and actually 
accomplished the feat of switiming the river on horse- 
back at its broadest part, with rapid current run- 
ning. He kept the horse’s head up splendidly while 
crossing, which occupied about twenty minutes) The 
military men present were pleased with the invention. 


Tue cruelty of German military officers to their 
subordinates is a matter of notoricty, but an officer in 
an artillery regiment has lately gone beyond precedent, 
and is likely to get into serious trouble because of his 
truculent ingenuity. Some of his men were insubordi- 
nate, and so he set about to cure their distemper by 
means of a *‘spurring process,’’? which consisted in 
jabbing spurs persistently and brutally into their legs. 
Two cannoniers were recently so severely injured by 
this process that they had to go to hospital. 


—A sincuLar phenomenon took place on the 
Island of Rugen, in Sweden, on the night of the 12th of 
February. It had been snowing all day, and at night a 
heavy rainfall occurred, which ceased at ten o’clock, 
when tbe mercury in the thermometer rose several 
degrees, At half-past ten o’clock the island was sud- 
denly illumined by a reddish glare which lasted several 
seconds and made distant objects as visible as they are 
by daylight. This was succeeded by a rumbling noise 
overhead of several minutes’ duration. No other effects 





of the phenomenon were experienced. 
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VIEW OF FRENCH MISTAKEN POINT, NEWFOUNDLAND, THE SCENE OF THE SHIPWRECK. 


PRESENTATION OF THE DIPLOMATIC , 08 his accession to the Presidency; and to wish » The members of the Corps and their families were _In the evening the President and his wife attended 
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CORPS AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


RESIDENT and Mrs, Hayes held their first offi- 
cial reception in the White House on the after- 
noon of Wednesday, March 7th, when Mr. Fish, 
ex-Secretary of State, presented the members of 
the Diplomatic Corps, beginning with Sir Edward 
Thornton, who succeeded Blaque Bey, the Turkish 
Minister, as Dean of that body. ‘the following 
jadies and gentlemen were present at the recep- 
tion: Secretary and Mrs. Robeson, Attorney 
General and Mrs. Taft,Secretary and Mrs. Chandler, 
Secretary and Miss Cameron, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Hale, and Lieutenant Green. Ex-secretary Fish 
escorted Lady Thornton, introducing her and Sir 
Elward. The diplomats were attired in full court- 
dress, and were accompanied by the ladies of their 
respective families. They assembled in the Blue 
Parlor, and thence entered the East Room, where 
had previously assembled the President and Mrs. 
Hayes, and Messrs. Taft, Robeson, Cameron, Eu- 
gene Hale, and a few others. Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton, after being ititroduced, advanced towards the 
President, and said that the Corps had called to 
pay their respects in behalf of the countries which 
hey respectively represented ; to congratulate him 
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that his Administration might be highly successful. | then presented to the President; and after a few | a reception given in their honor by ex-Secretary 
minutes spent in conversation the distinguished | Chandler. . ’ 


The President expressed his gratification with their 
visit and reciprocated their friendly sentiments, 





FISHERMEN DISCOVERING THE BODIES 





LOWERING THE SAILOR, PATRICK COOMBS, OVER THE CLIFF. 
NEWFOUNDLAND.—THE DISCOVARY OF THE WRECK OF THE STEAMER “GEORGE WASHINGTON,” OF THE CROMWELL LINE, AT FRENCH MISTAKEN POINT, 
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WRECK OF THE CROMWELL STEAMER 
‘*GEORGE WASHINGTON ” 
Orr THE COAST OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 

A LL doubts have been removed as to the fate of 
J\ the steamers George Washington and George 
Cromicell, and it is now certain that at least one 
of these vessels was lost, about the 20th of January 
last, near French Mistaken Point, on the coast of 
Newfoundland. On the 18th of January the George 
Washington left Halifax for St. Johns, with a gen- 
eral cargo. On the 23d and 24th of January some 
of the inhabitants of Gulch Cove, near French Mis- 
taken Point, discovered on the beach some articles 
of bedding marked ‘S. S. George Washing‘on,” 
and about the same time thirteen dead bodies were 
drawn out of a gulch, into which they had been 
washed by the sea. Later on, several fragments of 
human bodies were picked up—legs, urms and 
heads—bearing unmistakable evidence of having 
heen torn violently from the trunks. The flesh on 
these portions appeared to be in some cases 
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RECOVERING THE BODIES FROM THE GULCH. 


NEWFOUNDLAND, JANUARY 23p.—From Skercues sy ovr SPECIAL ARTISTS. 
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parboiled, and over the faces of some of the reeov- 
ered bodies at this point hung large pieces of scalp. 

The coast-line presents an impregnable bulwark 
to the terrific assaults of the storm-waves. The 
clifls are perpendicular, and when their tops are 
covered with snow, their appearance is most ma- 
jestic. Away to the east the coast-line trends with 
equal ruggedness until it meets the promontory on 
which the lighthouse at Cape Race keeps watch 
and ward over the scene, like a sentinel posted on 
a battle-field, surrounded with all the wreck and 
ruinaof deadly warfare. Ihe gulchis about 250 feet 
in depth from the general coast-linc. The cliffs, 
which are 200 feet high, overhang the water, so 
that there is no possibility of reaching the top 
except by rope. 

Into this gulch the wreckige and the dead of the 
George Washinglon were swept by the winds and 
the sca, and there dashed carelessly to and fro until 
discovered. It would be impossible to save the 
lives of a shipwrecked crew in such a hole, for the 
sea furiously thunders at the base of the rocks 
when the wind is from any soutiierly point. 

It was through the efforts of Patrick Coombs, of 
Portugal Cove, that the thirteen bodies were re- 
covered. He noticed some bo.Jlies floating in the 
guich on the 24th of January, and, giving the 
alarm, ke got William Kennedy, John Neal, 
Thomas Malloy and Edward Malloy to let him 
down with a rope to the water’s edge, so that he 
could take the bodies up. They lowcred him down 
200 feet. Those on the cliffs could see the bodes 
washing in and out of the guich. Thirteen bodies 
were “ gaffed’ and taken out of the water. 

One man had a lady tattooed on one arm, and a 
bird and fish on the other. Another was ma:ked 
I. H. S., with across, and R. Kk. They were all 
naked with the exception of two men, 


A RAINY DAY. 


‘HE slanting lines so swiftly fall 


On chimney, roof and crumbling wall 
In endless showers, 
That the black crow forgets to call, 
And mopes and cowers, 


On shingly comb and oakey rafter, 

Like mournful sighs, like wildest laughter, 
But sad and solemn; 

With chilly damps that follow after, 
Down porch and column. 


The needy garden, gray with drouth, 

Grows fresher now—cach thirsty mouth 
Satiates with drinking; 

While all the uplands north and south 
Their greens are linking. 


The old gate shudders in its wicket 

As if a ghostly hand might check it, 
The door approaching; 

’Twas but the rabbit in the thicket, 
Too bold encroaching, 


The stars beneath mysterious feet are creaking, 
And garments trailing with moldy odors reeking 
In hall and entry; 
Was that the smothered voice of some one speak:ng-— 
Some phantom sentry ? 


Old tenants through these gloomy chambers wander; 

On other days and other deeds they ponder— 
Avother life than ours; 

Their sighs are falling on the windows yonder, 
Between the showers. 


While up and down as if to take possession 

They come, an endless, tearful-eyed procession, 
Across the portal, 

Until the soul is heavy ’neath oppression, 
Although immortal. 





BEAUTIFUL AS AN ARCHANGEL. 


BY 
BuRKE O’FARRELL. 


CHAPTER XIV.—SOMEBODY DIPS HIS TAIL INTO 
THE HOLY-WATER STOUP. 


UNDAY came at last; a gray, misty, Autumnal 
morning, with a blue haze shrouding the half- 
leafless woods of Heronsmere, and a heavy dew 

on the long, sloping lawns of Rokeby Hall, where 
a group of little gray rabbits disported themselves 
furtively under the sweeping boughs of the beech- 
trees in the early dawn, and breakfasted by stealth 
on the finest of Barney’s china-asters and clover 
carnations, while that worthy gentleman was still 
snoring between the blankets. 

But the clerk of the weather-oflice smiled pro- 
pitiously on Ienrietta’s charming little bonnet, 
and the round, yellow face of the November sun 
was peering through the haze, as that excesssively 
dashing young woman, in a most elaborate get-up, 
stood on the steps at the hall-door, fastening the 
deux boutons of her delicate French gloves, with a 
bijou gold button-hook, and watching Barney’s 
chestnuts as they came out from the stables, fresh, 
full of corn, and snatching at each other, with ears 
laid back, and the whites of their eyes showing 
viciously. 

She looked magnificently handsome, with a rich, 
dark, meretricious beauty, that would have made 
most men’s blood tingle in their veins, and was 
dressed to perfection—-for her—in the stiffest of 
rich black silks, very much trimmed with frills and 
lace, and unmistakably French, as was the inde- 
scribably coquettish little bounet, which looked 
like, a single dark damask rose resting amongst the 
snaky coils and tendrils of her fashionably dressed 
hair, while a cloud of costly black lace, put on 
with consummate art, swept round and enveloped 
her tall, stylish figure, like the vail of some Span- 
ish donna. 

And yet, though her tout ensemble was striking 
in the extreme; though her gloves were faultless 
and her chaussuie irreproachable; though there was 
nothing outrée about her, and the most fastidious 
person could scarcely have picked a hole in asingle 
article of her most fascinating toilet, yet I feel 
called upon to confess that there was a mysterious 
something about Miss Skinner that was incom- 
patible with your preconceived notions of a 
thordughbred woman of the world. 

She was an admirable imitation, it is true, of the 
grande dame, but, like most of her species, she had 
slightly overdone the thing, It was unfortunate, 
but natural; after all, you cannot reasonably ex- 
pect the stage diamonds of. Miss Lydia Spangles 
to blaze with the lustre of Madame la Duchess de 





Grandpre’s brilliants—except before the footlights, | 


At present, however, the fair Henrietta was 
surrounded with such an undeniable atmosphere of 
respectability, not to say distinction, that you would 
as soon have thought of suspecting Virtue itself 
as the charming sister of Mrs. 0’ Reilley, of Rokeby 
Hall, the bosom-friend of the Honorable Mrs. 
Bentinck Craven, who was own cousin to the Most 
Noble Grantley Brabazon, Marquis of Alyesford, 
and sister to Hercules Howard F french, Viscount 
Balbrooke; and as she stepped gracefully into the 
lofty wagonette, with its imposing red wheels and 
chocolate panels, on which the heraldic gamecock 
of the O’ Reilleys of Ballacreigh crowed his defiance 
from the top of his armorial dunghill, Mrs. 
O'Reilly was proud of her sister—justly proud, 
indeed-—and even Isarney himself marked his sense 
of the credit which Henrietta reflected on the family 
honor by a well-turned and appropriate compliment. 

Captain O’Reilley was on the box, of course ; 
neither religious scruples nor pale lavender kids 
were potent enough to enable him to resist the 
temptation of tooling his own team, though it was 
Sunday. Besides, the chestnuts were uncommonly 
awkward customers to deal with, and Captain 
O'Reilley had too great a regard for his neck to 
risk it by letting the groom drive. 

So he settled his long legs comfortably under 
the rugs, stuck his heels against the splashboard, 
and gathered up the ribbons in scientific style 
“Soh, ho, Sally !—quiet, old girl!’ soothingly to 
the confirmed jibber. “ Now, you women, are 
you all right behind f’” 

“ All right.” 

‘¢ Let the mare’s head go there, John; ‘let go, I 
say, and get out of the way. Steady, my beauties. 
Now, Jolin, you confounded ass, jump up; I am 
not going to wait all day. And, Thomas, run on 
to the lodge and see if old Mother Stick-in-the- 
mud has got the gate open, for the chestnuts 
won't stand a moment this morning—they’re danc- 
ing like parched peas.” 

A moment was hindered at the lodge before the 
gate, which was rather stiff, swung back on its 
hinges. Barney cursed like a trooper, and the 
chestnuts signified their ill-temper by lashing out 
in style, after which they ducked down their heads 
viciously and made a bolt for it, barely missing 
the right-hand trace, and grazing the wheels 
against the gate-post, as they dashed out into the 
road, and careered onward, kicking as they went, 
by way of an agreeable accompaniment. 

Mrs. O’Reilley showed no astonishment or 
trepidation, only taking the precaution to sit 
well down in her place; but Henrietta screamed 
aloud, and otherwise exhibited such signs of alarm, 
that I regard them as proof positive of the fallacy 
of those calumnious assertions which once assigned 
her a prominent position in the troop of a traveling 
circus. 

“There! stop schraming, Henrietta, and hould 
on fast; shure, it’s only their play, the pretty cray- 
thurs. Faix! you wouldn’t have a horse wid no 
more spirit than a jackass, would you? Well, then, 
shut yer mouth, and stick on to the sate. All 
ae yes got to do is to keep your eyes open, and 

ook for a nice, convaynient soft place in the ditch, 
in case Sal should bolt over the next heap o’ 
stones.” 

With which pleasant recommendation, Barney 
again turned alt his attention to the chestnuts, and 
those amiable quadrupeds, after a few more playful 
tricks (during the course of which Sally-in-our-Alley 
did not bring her heels to bear upon the splash- 
board more than six times, and Captain Jinks of 
the IIorse Marines only tried to bolt twice), they 
settled down into a long, raking stride, and really 
worked well together. 

Unfortunately, as the little chapel was but half 
an hour’s drive off, the chestnuts had barely warmed 
to their work before they had to pull up again. 
Barney entirely declined going in, being a most un- 
compromising and rigid Protestant. Hesaid he could 
not reconcile his conscience to countenance the mum- 
mery of Papists and Mass-mongers by his presence. 
He go to Mass, indeed! Why, if he could only have 
his way, “he’d have every deuced Papist strung 
up by the neck, like rats nailed to a barn-door—by 
the powers, he would.” The very sight of one of 
those black-coated rascals of ‘‘ praste3, all shaven 
and shorn,”’ made his hair stand on end with fright ; 
he believed the very deuce was in those little black 
books they always carried about with them. 

And then Barney told some cock-and-bull story 
about a priest who was caught shooting on a 
gentleman’s moor in Ireland, and who, when over- 
hauled by the gamekeeper, “ pulled out one of 
those deuced little black books, and turned the 

oor beggar into a hare, sir !—a hare, as shure as 

am standing here, and shot him, and took him 
home and ate him, sir; and that’s as true as 
gospel, whether you believe it or not!’’ 

Burney did believe it most firmly, and he had not 
the sheer pluck to go inside the church. He would 
fully have expected to see his coat gradually assume 
the appearance of fur, his whiskers transform them- 
selves into a pair of long ears, and his unmention- 
ables disappear in favor of a tuft of a tail; terror 
would even have induced him to smell the stuffing 
and catch sight of the red currant jelly with which 
he was presently to be served upon the table of 
jolly little Father Molloy, of whom the gallant cap- 
tain spoke cavalierly enough when in the safe re- 
tirement of his own home, facetiously chafiing the 
pretty Irish housemaid about her confessor, and 
singing with great pleasure to himself: 


“Father Molloy was the sprig 0’ a boy 
In Chapel on Sunday morning; 
With vestments so fine and sayings divine, 
His riverind person adorning.” 


But within shot of the little priest’s twinkling 
black eyes it was quite another thing, and Barney 
was given to feel that mingled sensation of impo- 
tent rage and terror which is supposed to have 
happened to a certain Personage who dropped his 
tail in the holy-water stoup by mistake. Nothing, 
I am convinced, except the interests of his family 
(and of the Benicia Boy), would have induced him 
to fall so easily into the matrimonial schemes of 
his wife and sister-in-law. 

This being the case, it was with much pleasure 
and some haste that he set the two ladies down at 
the entrance of the churchyard, and drove on to 
have a cigar with Tom Poynter, and look at the 
fox-hound pups he was rearing for the East Essex 





hunt, promising to be there in time to pick them up 
again. 

”It was a little country church nestling among the 
woods and cornfields, with a pretty belfry, and 
buttresses overgrown with straggling roses and 
woodbine. 

A rustic stile and little wicket-gate led across 
the lane into fhe quiet churchyard, where the 
daisies and ground-ivy covered the humble graves, 
and the “ Sanctus” bell, far up in the turret, sent 
forth its message of peace over hill and deil, min- 
gled with the drowsy cawing of a colony of rooks. 
It was a church that seemed expressly made for 
burly farmers and their buxom wives, for chubby 
village children in tippets and coarse straw bon- 
nets, and sunburnt Irish reapers, swart and sinewy, 
in their blue woolen stockings and swallow-tail 
coats, adorned with brass buttons. 

Miss Henrietta Skinner, with her stiff rustling 
silk and imposing chignon, looking the personifi- 
cation of a fashionable London dame, seemed out of 
place somehow—a stray fragment of Tyburnia got 
there by mistake, to the great astonishment of the 
crows and sheep. The two ladies were late (of 
course), and created considerable excitement and 
commotion as they rustled up the quiet aisle, and 
were shown into a conspicuous seat before the 
altar, where they spent at least five minutes dis- 
posing of their drapery, muffs, lace pockethandker- 
chiefs, scent-bottles,etc., to their satisfaction. 

Atter that, Mrs, O’Reilley had time to whisper, 
‘*There he is; that tall man, with the dark beard, 
in that great, empty pew, with the escutcheon 
above it, and the lots of red cushions.’? And Hen- 
rietta, being a trifle short-sighted like her sister, 
took up her fashionable gol#rimmed double-glass, 
and treated herself to a cool and deliberate survey 
of the gentleman on whom she desired to bestow 
the honor of her hand. 

There he stood, in the solitary grandeur of that 
great wilderness of a pew, dressed in his deep 
mourning, the bereaved widower, the childless 
father, with his noble head and grand, dark beauty 
towering above everybody. Henrietta had all the 
better view of him, too, as it was at the Gospel, 
and the congregation was consequently standing up. 

Miss Skinner was not the only one, I am sorry 
to say, who thought more of Mr. Fiennes than her 
prayers. There were one or two Catholic families 
of some standing in the neighborhood, and many 
a pair of bright eyes appertaining unto modest little 
damsels, tucked safely under mamma’s wing, would 
wander incontinently off vellum-bound missals to 
stray in the direction of the handsome widower. But 
it was all in vain; he never once raised his eyes from 
his book, but stood there, like a living picture of 
the grand old masters, gravely recollected, quietly 
devout, and perfectly unconscious of the admiration 
which his wondrous personal beauty excited even 
amongst the uncivilized boors around him, while 
the yellow November sun, shining in misty beams 
through the deep-stained transept-window, made a 
dim, faint aureole round that dark and stately 
head, as its own wintry tribute of homage. 

Mass was over at last, to the sincere satisfaction 
of Miss Skinner, who felt strangely out of place 
in a church ; in fact,it gave her quite an odd sen- 
sation, as she said afterwards, and she wished to 
emulate the hobnailed juvenile chawbacons, who 
clattered down the aisle the moment the priest 
disappeared in the sacristy, but Leonie restrained 
her, and they walked out decorously a few minutes 
after, having whispered a few words confidently 
behind their muffs. 

Mr. Fiennes left his seat just as they left theirs, 
so that he could not do otherwise than stop and 
speak in the porch. Mrs. O’Reilley intreduced 
her sister, who made a sweeping bow, what Lever 
calls a stick-out-behind courtesy, and they all 
walked down the churchyard-path together. 

‘* You see, we have paid little Father Molloy a 
visit to-day, Mr. Fiennes,’ said Leonie, with her 
most winning smile; while Henrietta examined the 
cut of his coat (‘One of Poole’s, sans doute”’ 
thought she), and admired the fit of his tight, 
black gloves—neat as those of any swell that ever 
lounged about St. James’s. 

‘** I see you have,” answered Mr. Fiennes, smil- 
ing, too. “I was just wondering what could have 
induced Mrs. O’Reilley to withdraw the light of 
her countenance from Mr. Jones, who, I hear, is 
such a favorite of the ladies in general, and of 
Mrs. O’ Reilley in particular,” 

“Why, it is all the fault of my sister, Mr. 
Fiennes,” returned Leonie, tapping Miss Skinner 
playfully on the arm; “this naughty, naughty 
girl has been wicked enough to leave the religion 
in which she had been brought up so carefully by 
our dear mamma, and to go over to you.” 

“Indeed !” said Mr. Fiennes, not knowing 
what to say. 

“Yes; I don’t think I shall ever forgive her,” 
continued Mrs. O’Reilley, smiling with much affec- 
tion at the “naughty girl”; “‘and I am sure our 
sd dear father would not, if he was only alive. 

apa was an old post-captain in the navy, Mr. 
Fiennes, quite a gentleman of the old school, and 
very bigoted, I am sorry to say; dear mamma’s 
only brother, too, was a bishop—a colonial bishop. 
So you see we ought to be angry with dear Hen- 
rietta.” But Mrs. O’Reilley did not look angry. 

It is only fair to state that Mrs. O’ Reilley spoke 
the truth, as far as it went, when she said her 
uncle was a colonial bishop—the maiden name of 
Mrs. Skinner was Bishop. Nancy Bishop kept a 
kippered-herring shop in Meeting-house Lane, 
and her only brother, Jack Bishop, was a smug- 
gler. Eventually he made himself conspicuous in 
the same fray with the revenue-men that did for 
poor old Joe Skinner, and got packed off, in com- 
pany with that worthy, to Botany Bay—so that 
he was really a colonial bishop when he died. 

At the churchyard-gate they saw Barney strug- 
gling with the jibbing mare, who was backing the 
wagonette into the village-pound. Barney left off 
blessing all her limbs in moving backwards to 
smile pleasantly at Mr. Fiennes, and then uttered 
a short and energetic order in the ear of the luck- 
less John, who sprang off his perch, and rushed to 
the mare’s heal; so that at last, by means of 
flogging and pulling, they got Sally and Captain 
Jinks into the road again. 

“ How d’ye do ?”’ said Barney, leaning down, and 
giving his hand to Mr. Fiennes. 

**How do you do?” said Michael, casting his 





eyes over the horses, “ You seem to have a very 
awkward pair of customers to deal with there; 
are you not afraid to put these ladies behind 
them ?” 

‘Oh! not at all, not at all,” returned Barney, 
civilly ; “the mare’s rather fresh, that’s all, and 
they’ve both had a feed of corn up at Tom Poyn- 
ter's. Sally is a first-class mare to run in harness ; 
up to her work and pulls like a brick, sir, when 
she’s once off; though, I will say, she’s a trifle gay 
at starting—just a trifle. So ho, Sally! gently, 
my beauty.’’ 

“‘T should say you must have had a tolerably 
tough fight with her just now, but she evidently 
knows who is her master—horses always do,” and 
Michael went fearlessly up, and laid his band on 
the mare’s withers, at the imminent risk of having 
his brains dashed out. 

“ Bedad! I should think they dd, too,’’ re- 
turned Captain O’ Reilley, with complacency ; then, 
as he smoothed down the mare’s flank with his 
whip: “By Jove! I have taken it out of Miss 
Sally this morning, and serve her right, too; see 
how I have whealed her; but the beggar is in such 
tip-top condition, and her hide is so fine, that it 
shows every flick of the whip! fat, I have 
got a horse that’s just the ticket for you, Fiennes ; 
aregular high-flyer. You would not find a cleaner- 
built hunter or a cleverer mount for twenty miles 
round Leicester; no, nor Melton, either. Will 
you waive ceremony and come over to lunch with 
us this morning, just in a homely take-us-as- 
you-find-us sort of way; frec-and-easy is always 
the word at our little kennel, you know. Blow 
it, sir, I am an Irishman, a genuine hot-blooded 
give-and-take son of the Shamrock, and I cannot 
bring myself to the confounded state of ceremoni- 
ous stiffness patronized by your worthy country- 
men—but if you wil! come and have a crust of 
bread and cheese with us, we shall be very happy 
to see you. I know that we’ve a very decent 
Stilton in cut, and I am a dale at Badminton, 
and after lunch we can take a turn round the 
stables,”’ 

But Mr. Fiennes declined with thanks, not being 
in the habit of transacting his horse-dealing busi- 
ness on Sundays, although he did not go in for 
such a cart-load of religious scruples as Barney, 
whose sensitive conscience would not allow him 
to attend St. Barnabas since the arrival of Mr. 
Anastasius Jones, and the introduction of such 
Papistical innovations as incense and the offertory. 
The latter device of the devil he was especially 
loud in condemnation of ; and I hope no person will 
be uncharitable enough to suppose his scruples 
originated in his breeches-pocket, though he did 
put a bright farthing amongst the gold on the 
plate by mistake on the tirst Sunday after the 
offertory was introduced. Since that occasion he 
had always “ preferred to read his Bible at home,” 
he said; and if his Bible was bound in yellow 
paper, with a bright red sketch of that noble quad- 
ruped the horse on the cover, and bore a striking 
resemblance to ‘¢ The Shilling Guide to Farriery,”’ 
why then he certainly perused that sacred work 
with great and unvarying interest. 

Barney was energetic in pressing Mr. Fiennes 
to retract his refusal, but in vain. Mr. Fiennes 
was firm, though courteous, and showed that he 
did not intend to be talked out of his determina- 
tion. 

“ Tang it, man, can't the ladies persuade you ?” 
cried Captain O’Reilley, testily. But the ladies 
could not persuade him, although Leonie smiled 
her sweetest, and her sister’s coal-black eyes looked 
a mute but eloquent appeal to his heart. “ Well, 
then, come over some early day, say Tuesday—no, 
Tuesday is a hunting-day, isn’t itP Well, then, to- 
morrow. Come—I won’t take a refusal!’’ cried 
Barney, shaking Mr. Fiennes’s hand with effusive 
warmth, as he thought of the Benicia Boy. 

‘Oh, do, Mr. Fiennes,” entreated Leonie, with 
fascinating earnestness; “‘ you won’t be so un- 
neighborly as to say No, I am sure; and we will 
promise not to ask a soul to meet you.” (How 
disinterested !) 

“You are very kind, I am sure—too kind,” 
murmured the lion, trying to disentangle himself 
from the toils of the hunters; and then, as the 
ladies were both comfortably seated, he shook 
hands with them, receiving another glance from 
IIenrietta’s black eyes, which ought to have done 
for him, but did not; and the wagonette drove 
off; Sally-in-our-Alley demonstrating her satis- 
faction by a succession of kicks that threatened to 
shiver the splashboard. 

“Well, what do y 
asked Mrs. O'Reilley, 
enly ?” 

“Oh! he is very well,” answered Ienrietta, 
coolly; ‘* but he does remind me so of some one 
I have seen. I wonder who it is!” and then Miss 
Skinner fell to thinking. 

Meanwhile Michael Fiennes was walking lei- 
surely homewards, with a quiet smile on his hand- 
some face, as he swung his cane backwards and 
forwards unconsciously. 

‘What is it they say?’ he soliloquized, half 
aloud, “Les gens noirs vont au purgatoire; but 
she tertainly is a magnificent woman!” Then, in 
a few minutes he added, musingly: ‘‘ Les gens 
gris vont au paradis. Les yeux bleus—ah! les 
yeux bleus—sont délicieur.’’ After that he fell 
into a reverie. The homely brown partridges rose 
with a startled whirr from the yellow stubble at 
his very feet, and flew off to the distant turnips, 
but he heeded them not; and the shy, brown 
hare leaped into the tangled depths of the nut 
thicket on his right in eauseless alarm. 


“ Les yeux bleus sont délicieuz !”’ 


think of the widower ?” 
@erly. ‘“Isn’t he heav- 





CHAPTER XV.—-ENTERED FOR THE MATRIMONIAL 
STAKES. 


RCHANGEL MICHAEL FIENNES, Eszq., at 
his wit’s end-for a pretext whereby he might 
forego the distinction of lunching with the O'Reil- 
leys and escape from the snare of their officious 
hospitality, and finding none, was compelled, with 
much reluctance, to stow his handsome person 
away on the box-seat of his exceedingly plain, but 
imposing, marl phaeton, and drive over to Rokeby 
Hall, where he arrived just in time to sit down to 
table with that interesting family. 
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He had the honor of giving his arm to Mrs. 
O’Reilley, and the happiness of sitting next Miss 
IIenrietta, who, in the most killing and elabo- 
rate of toilets, with a strong suspicion of red abont 
it, which was eminently effective when contrasted 
with her dark gitana beauty, was exercising her 
wondrous powers of fascination to any extent— 
doing all she knew, in fact—as she smiled fre- 
quently, to display the pretty teeth, glancing 
coquettishly up into Mr. Fiennes’s face with her 
lustrous black eyes, and anon dropping them on 
the pigeon-pie before her, that he might have full 
opportunity of admiring the length of their sweep- 
ing lashes, which were so dexterously ‘got up,’ 
in conjunction with her arched and penciled eye- 
brows, as to “defy detection’”—almost. Captain 
O’Reilley, too, at the bottom of the table, was in the 
highest spirits, absolutely brimming over with Irish 
humor and ‘Irish hospitality, as he sat spinning 
endless yarns of his “old soldiering days,’ or 
telling queer stories about the different county 
families, illustrated with winks and nods that were 
intendé& to signify a great deal more than he chose 
to say, as he artistically dismembered the cold 
pheasants before him, or passed round the capital 
dry champagne and chateau Lafitte, which he had 
brought up from the cellar himself in honor of his 
distinguished guest. 

What person with a shred of faith left in 
human nature would ever have imagined that 
Barney O’Reilley’s sheep’s clothing ever gave 
place to a donkey’s hide, or that the fangs gleam- 
ing beneath that drooping mustache in a genial 
smile of hospitality ever bore a more striking re- 
semblance to those of that carnivorous animal the 
wolf ? 

Who would have thought that the genial host 
entertaining his guest with hearty good-humor 
was at that very moment revolving in his own 
mind how he should best cheat him into buying 
an incorrigibly vicious horse which, ten chances to 
one, would dash out his brains, or smash in his 
ribs, before he had had her a week ?—that the 
well-bred master commanding his servants so 
suavely was in the habit of cursing and swearing 
at them, as cook said, ‘‘ that h’awful, that it was 
a wonder as somebody didn’t come down the 
chimbley, and carry ’im h’off, soul’ an body ’’—or 
that the courteous and loving husband, deferring 
to the taste of his ‘‘ dearest girl” on the subject 
of ‘wings or breasts,” was accustomed, in the 
privacy of “home, sweet home,” to address her 
habitually by a name which, although vulgarly 
used in speaking of the feminine portion of a 
pack of hounds, is yet eschewed in polite kennels— 
who would think of speaking of the “ Pytchley 
Ladies” in less respectful terms? Yet Captain 
O’Reilley did so speak of, and to, his wife. 

Moreover, I am sorry to confess that, instead of 
enforcing his marital wishes with a kiss, he was 
addicted to the frequent use of the hearth-broom 
and poker (on these occasions Mrs. 0’ Reilley 
never #@Med in availing herself of the tongs) ; and 
even at the time I am speaking of, yea, at that 
very moment, Barney bore on his loins the scar of 
a red and angry burn, which was Leonie’s last 
token of connubial affection, bestowed on him 
scarcely a week before Miss Skinner’s arrival, and 
which had effectually laid him up for three or 
four days. 

The cause of their dispute, and its subsequent 
issue, was an oft-recurring, yet apparently trifling, 
difference on the subject of the breakfast-hour. 

Leonie, who was an habitually early riser, would 
insist on having that meal at ten, and the cap- 
tain, whose appetite, like that of most men of his 
morals, was not up to the mark before many 
hours later, usually remained in bed till twelve 
o’clock (unless, indeed, it was a hunting morning), 
and insisted on having the breakfast things left on 
the table till that time, a state of affairs which 
Leonie steadfastly refused to submit to. 

On the morning we are speaking of, after a vio- 
lent quarrel on the subject while Leonie was dress- 
ing, she _ntered the breakfast-room in her peignoir, 
and was hurrying over her coffee and rolls to get 
the things removed as quickly as possible, when 
the captain bounced in at the door in a towering 
rage. 

He wore nothing but his shirt, picturesquely 
slit up at the sides, and, hurling his coat and 
unmentionables at his wife’s head, he pulled up 
an easy-chair, and began furiously hacking at a 
Melton Mowbray pie; but, before he could get 
a slice on his plate, Leonie, with a cool collected- 
ness of purpose, truly commendable, had turned 
the tap of the urn, and let all the boiling water 
stream over her husband’s bare legs. 

Barney’s howls of rage and agony soon called 
up a bevy of scared domestics, armed with sticks 
and — who found their mistress calmly read- 
ing the Morning Post, with her feet on the fender, 
as she leisurely sipped her coffee ; and their master 
in a state of nudity moaning on the ground, as he 
rursed his digable limbs, in utter disregard of the 
“ Oh, my’s!’’ the “ Murther, it ain’t dacents,” and 
the “ Holy Vargins,”’ of the female part of the 
household, who peeped over the shoulders of the 
men-servants, giggling and whispering in great en- 
joyment of the scene. 

When luncheon was over, Captain O’Reilley 
proposed that they should take a turn round the 
stables, and the ladies volunteered to accompany 
the gentlemen; so Mrs. O’Reilley threw on a 


crimson plaid shawl with a peculiarly coquettish | 


grace, of which she alone knew the secret, and Miss 
Henrietta a appeared in a rather mascu- 
line, though charming hat, and her dress looped 


up over a warm red flannel petticoat, beneath | 


which could be caught most enticing glimpses of a 
pair of trim ankles, and shapely though not par- 
ticularly small feet, in tasseled Hessians, as usual. 
The rooks were cawing busily in the naked old 


trees, and the hazy November sun verging to | 


westward lit up the straggling lawns with their 
luxurant rhododendrons and carpet of drifted 
leaves, as the little party proceeded through the 
long, deserted shrubberies to the stables beyond. 


In the yard they encountered old Izaakson, the | 


head groom, who was pressed into the service, and 


who forthwith led the way through the ten-stail | 


stable, where five or six remarkably good-looking 
animals stood prodigally littered in fresh straw, 
and fully engaged in the pleasing operation of de- 
youring their afternoon feed of corn. 


{ Barney was profuse in the praise of each, dilat- 
ing on the beauty of Captain Jinks, the high 
courage of Sally-in-our-Alley, and the gentleness 
of Sister Agnes, whom “a child might ride with a 
snaffle,” as he said, which was quite true if the 
child had quietly allowed her to gang her ain gait, 
chcose her own road and proceed at her own pace ; 
otherwise Sister Agnes would certainly have 
proved a remarkably ugly customer. 

The merits of Captain O'Reilley’s stud were 
principally external, so that Mr. Fiennes praised 
the various animals with a good conscience; and 
then they passed on to the stable on the other side 
the yard, which the Benicia Boy enjoyed all to 
himself, He was evidently taken even better care 
of than the rest of the hunters; every brick in the 
place was as clean as a pin and as sweet as a 
nut, and the straw in which his clean, square limbs 
were buried knee-deep was as fresh as if it had 
been that moment laid down. It was with evident 
pride that Captain O’Reilley gave the order, 
‘‘Strip him, Izaakson, and let Mr. Fiennes see a 
hunter that can go, and stay when he gets there.”’ 
Then the groom, with much “so-ho-ing” and 
many precautions, with a basket purporting to 
contain corn in one hand, and the other creeping 
quietly along the brute’s side, stole up to his head, 
which he got possession of with wonderfully little 
resistance on the part of the immortal Heenan’s 
namesake, who was occupied in gazing at Miss 
Skinner, to whom he had taken a dislike. with an 
uncommonly wicked look in his eyes. 


(To be continued.) 





EUROPEAN CABS AND ’BUSSES—THEIR 
ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY. 


CQ\INCE they talk of starting in New York a new 
\ cab company, papers have been busy giving 
figures relative to the present condition of the cab 
and ’bus business in the principal cities of Eugppe. 
It was in the year 1641 that vehicles serving sOme- 
what the same purposes as the present cabs first 
made their appearance in Paris. The conclusion of 
the religious wars by the accession of Henry IV., 
and the administration of Cardinal Richelieu, had 
assured to France a period of repose, order and 
indu-try. Paris, in consequence, grew rapidly, and 
the lengthening distances of cne part of the city 
from others made the want of some kind of con- 
veyance, at once cheap and generally serviceable, 
severely felt. So early as 1617 chairs borne by 
porters had been introduced, and had proved a 
great success. But still they did not supply the 
want. It occurred to one M. Sauvage to meet 
the demand by establishing in different quarters 
of the city coaches which might be hired by 
by any one who chose. M. Sauvage was agent to 
a coachmaster at Amiens, and he doubtless had had 
good means of becoming acquainted with the need 
that was generally felt; at any rate, his scheme at 
once took with the public, but, like so many other 
inventors, he did not long continue to reap the 
fruits of the service he hadrendered. He neglected, 
or he failed to obtain, a license to provide Paris 
with his hackney-carriages, and, of course, he soon 
had many imitators and competitors. One of these, 
sharper than M. Sauvage, a M. Charles Villerme, 
in 1650—only nine years, that is, after the introduc- 
tion of these carriages—bought for 15,000 livres the 
exclusive right of letting carriages to hire in the 
streets of Paris. But this smart manipulator of 
another man’s idea did not long retain his monopoly, 
for only seven years later a M. de Givry was in pos- 
session of the same exclusive right. In 1688 a regula- 
tion was published, defining the places where these 
rudimentary cabs might stand, and in 1696 the first 
edict was issued fixing the charges that might be 
made for their hire. ‘They were twenty-five sols for the 
first hour, and twenty sols for each hour afterwards. 
At first it was not thought necessary even to obtain 
any authorization to ply for hire in the streets. This 
pretension, however, was soon disallowed, and the 
power of granting a monopoly of the traffic was ex- 
ercised. Then, for the better police of the city, and 
for the purpose of informing the public where 
vehicles were to be found, fixed stations were es- 
tablished. Lastly, to protect the public against the 
consequences of monopoly, the regulation of the 
fares was undertaken. 

In the meantime, a public conveyance, with 
fixed route and fixed tariff—the predecessor of 
| omnibuses, in fact—made its appearance in 1662. It 
will be noted how rapidly the sedan-chair, the cab, 
and the omnibus followed one another, and the 
order in which they did so—the first’ in 1617, the 
second in 1641, and the third in 1662. There was 
thus an interval of twenty-four years between the 
first and second and of twenty-one years between 
the second and third. For two centuries longer in- 
vention was able to get no further than the improve- 
ment of these rudimentary types. No new mode of 
conveyance was introduced. The first omnibus that 
ran in Paris was started by the Duc de Rouanez, the 
Marquis de Sourches, and the Marquis de Crenan. In 
their application to the King for a license they say: 
‘*To go in a chair or private carriage costs at 
least a pistole, or two crowns a day.’’ Their 
proposal, on the contrary, was that a person should 
be able to travel from Porte Saint-Antoine to 
the Luxembourg, from the Palace Royal to Saint- 
Roche, from the Luxembourg to Saint-Eustache, 
from the Luxembourg to the Rue de Poitou for five 
sols marqués. The five-sol carriage, as it was 
called, had only eight places, and seven of them ran 
on each line—heavy, lumbering machines clumsily 
' hang, but covered with cushions ornamented with 
| the city arms. To drive in these carriages at once 
| became the vogue with the courtiers. The young 
| Duc d’Enghien himself patronized the Duc de 
| Rouanez’s enterprise, and even the King was led 

away by the prevailing fashion. This fashion, how- 
| ever, did not last long. It must Mt be supposed 
that the five-sol carriages were at the service of any 
person who chose to use them. The King’s license 
rohibited ‘‘ soldiers, pages, lacqueys, and other 
iveried servants, artisans, and laborers from enter- 
ing them, for the greater convenience and accom- 
modation of persons of worth.” It was not till 1828 
| that the omnibus proper appeared in the streets of 
Paris. Nine years previously a M. Godot lad ap- 
lied for permission to run such vehicles, but he 
had been refused. In 1828, however, M. Baudry 
was more successful; but the prejudice was so 
great against modes of conveyance in which all the 
world could take aseat, that the venture threatened 
to be a faiiure. It was saved from that fate by the 
young Duchess de Berri. She had made a bet that 
she would travel through Paris in an omnibus, and 
she did so. But, although she had been able to 
preserve her incognita during the! journey, she 
betrayed herself on alighting by handing the con- 
ductor for his fare a 500-franc note. Her wager, 
| however, made the fortune of the omnibuses, which 
at once became the fashion with the bourgeoise. 











Omnibuses now carry a much larger number of 
persons in the year in Paris than in London. That, 
of course, is not because Londoners move hbout 
less, but because they are much better provided 
with means of transport than the people of Paris. 
In London, for example, railways play a much 
more important part than omnibuses, while Paris 
is almost unprovided with railways, It has no 
underground railway, and the great lines have not 
pushed their termini into the heart of the metro- 
polis asin London. At any rate, the growth of the 
Paris omnibus traffic has been very marked since 
1854. In that year the total number of persons 
carried by omnibus in Paris and the banlieve was 
34,000,000. In 1875 the number had increased to 
121,863,000, or nearly four times aw many. During 
this period, we need scarcely add, the Seine bateaux- 
omnibus have been introduced. So also have tram- 
ways. The extraordinary growth of the omnibus 
traffic at the same time that new modes of convey- 
ance were thus being established bears witness not 
only to the growth of Paris itself, but also to the 
advancing prosperity of its population. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The Chicago Chemical Society.x—A few gentlemen 
interested in the progress of chemical science have 
organized a society in Chicago under the presidency of 
Professor Garretson. Its object is not only to keep the 
members informed of the latest discoveries in the 
science, but also to promote original research. 


The Fossil Man in Europe.—The third edition of 
“I, Homme Fossile en Europe,” by the late H. Le Hom, 
being out of print, a fourth edition, which has just 
appeared in Brussels, will be the more welcomed as it 
contains, besides a short biography of the author, nu 
merous additions by M. Ed. Dupont, referring to the 
recent discoveries in this department, and bringing this 
most valuable work to the present level of our know- 
ledge as to the origin of man. 


Physiological Properties of Glycerine.—M. Catillon 
finds that glycerine taken in small doses exerts a favor 
able action on nutrition. By comparative experiments 
on animals, he finds a decided increase of weight in 
those to which glycerine was regularly given. There 
is less combustion of the fatty tissues, as well as of the 
nitrogenous constitutents, when glycerine is present. 
The administration of glycerine is followed by an in- 
crease of temperature sometimes tothe extent of one 
degree. 

Lectures on Light.—M. Becquerel will take for the 
subject of his lectures at the Paris Museum “ Light and its 
Effects,’? The course of lectures will begin after Easter, 
and include the subject of the radiometer. Neither of the 
two Becquerels—for M. Leon Becquerel is his father’s 
assistant—has ever given his opinion on the radiometer, 
and their joint verdict is expected with not a little 
curiosity. The researches of the two Becquerels on 
the influence of colored light on vegetation and animal 
life do not accord with the theories of blue glass advo- 
cates, but, on the contrary, are diametrically opposed 
to them, 

Instructions in Photography.—Captain Abney, In- 
structor in Chemistry and Photography at the School of 
Military Engineering, Chatham, England, has published 
an excellent treatise on the subject which he is called 
upon to teach. The chief merit of the book is its com- 
pleteness as a working manual, and the practical manner 
in which the various processes are described, the theo- 
retical information contained in it being reduced within 
the smallest possible compass. Beginning with the 
different systems of glass used in photography and the 
best methods of cleaning, the author proceeds to give 
the best formulas of making gun-cotton and collodion, 
describing seven different kinds of sensatizers, and 
stating, with great clearness, the different purposes for 
which each particular kind of collodine is specially 
fitted. He next passes to the sensatizing silver bath 
and the most approved developers, not omitting inten- 
sifiers, and, in general, gives such hints and manipula- 
tions as must enable anybody to get out of a ‘* mess”’ 
or to accomplish great results. 


New York State Survey.--Last year the Legislature 
appropriated $20,000 to have a preliminary survey 
of the State made with reference to the present position 
of land-marks, the condition of boundaries, and the 
accuracy of maps. The Commissioners appointed to 
supervise the work, all of whom serve without pay, are 
J. V. L. Pruyn, chairman; Horatio Seymour, Wm. A. 
Wheeler, William Dorsheimer, Robert S. Hale, and 
Francis A. Stout. They appointed Mr. James T. Gardner, 
of New York, director, a gentleman eminently fitted for 
the work, having had ten years’ experience in the Geogra- 
phical Department of the Government surveys of the 
West. He entcred vigorously upon the task,and the 
results of the first year’s preliminary operations have 
just been sent to the Legislature by the Commissioners. 
Many curious facts have been brought to light by the 
director of the survey. Important cities like Buffalo, 
Elmira and Syraeuse are placed on the best maps from 
half a mile to three miles out of their true position. A 
great majority of county and town lines were found to 
be either without any designation or wrongly mafked. 
Private land-marks were few and far between, and the 
right to real estate was liable to be at any time con- 
tested in actions where the boundary lines of stumps, 
rocks, and trees were only to be recognized by the oldest 
inhabitant. The report discloses a condition of things 
altogether discreditable to the State, and one that ought 
to be speedily remedied by a thorough topographical 
survey and the publication of accurate maps. 


The Gauss Centexnial.—The city of Brunswick, Ger- 
many, is making preparations to celebrate the one- 
hundredth birthday of Carl Friedrich Gauss, the 
celebrated mathematician and astronomer, who was 
born there April 30th, 1777. A statue is to be erected 


*to Gauss, the foundation of which will be laid on the 


celebration day. Gauss was the son of an extremely 
poor shoemaker, and in early life was subjected to many 
privations. As the schools of Brunswick were free, his 
parents were enabled to give him an elementary educa- 
tion. The teacher of the public school was greatly annoyed 
by the precocity of the boy, who early displayed such a 
mathematical genius as to answer all questions that 
were put to him without taking his eyes off the master. 
Such conduct was regarded by the pompous and ignor- 
ant teacher as an act of insubordination, and young 
Gauss was reported to the School Commissioners as 
worthy of expulsion. Fortunately one of the Commis- 
sioners was a man of sense, and when he witnessed the 
extraordinary mathematical talent of the boy reported 
the -same to some of the wealthy citizens of Brunswick, 
who became interested in the youthful prodigy, and 
insisted upon his being retained in the school. In 
order to pay for his books and clothing Gauss used to 
perform the functions of a barber, while occupying the 
cheapest room to be found at the University of Gdt- 
tingen, where he eventuaily graduated, and became the 
most celebrated astronomer on the Continent. When 
he died, owing to some disagreement among the socie- 
ties at the University, it was thought that he would be 
carried to his grave without any procession or demon- 
stration of respect. At this juncture an American 
student took the matter in hand, acted as master of 
ceremonies, and the funeral was conducted with great 
propriety, to the infinite relief of the professors and 
students. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP 


Tue Czar suffers from hernia and disease of the 
liver. 

Tue Bonapartists have adopted the camellia as 
their emblem. 


Tue Republican Secretary of State has -always 
come from New York. 

Tue historical painter, Karl Schonbriinner, 
died at Vienna on the 23d of last month. 


Dom Pepro was represented by his daughter at 
the late opening of the Brazilian Parliament. ler speech 
was brief and to the point. 


Mrs. Hasketi has given such hearty satisfac- 
tion as State Librarian of the Legislature of Tennessee 
that she has been re-elected without opposition. 


GeneraL Dieco Atvarez, who is in arms in 
Mexico against President Diaz, is a son of Juan Alvarez, 
surnamed the ‘ Tiger,’ who, in 1855, drove Santa Anna 
from power. 


Mite. ALBANI has just received from the 
American artists in Paris a superb sketch-book, contain- 
ing a drawing from each one of them. It is offered asa 
testimonial of admiration for her character and talent. 


Governor Youn, the successor of President 
Hayes as Chief Executive in Ohio, is a twin-brother of 
Hugh Young, member of the Pennsylvania Legislature 
from Tioga County, and bears a striking resemblance to 
him. 


Ir is now said that Dr. Mohr, the German 
African traveler, was poisoned by his ostensible friends, 
the brothers Machado. Vigorous measures are spoken 
of as likely to be entered upon to bring the murderers to 
justice, 

Tue Prince of Wales has decided to place his 
two eldest sons on the ship of-war Britannia, in order 
that they may be subject to naval discipline, although 
not necessarily with the view to adopting the navy asa 
profession. 


Ex-Governor Tuomas A. Wenpricks has left 
for California. It is his intention to be gone for seven 
weeks. Mrs. Hendricks will visit Omaha in a few 
weeks, and they will return together. The Governor is 
in poor health, 


Mr. Wirtram K. Ropoers, President Hayes’s 
private secretary, was at one time a clergyman of the 
Episcopal Church. He has had experience in law, 
mercantile business, and the pulpit, but has never been 
much of a politician. 


Turee Justices of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court have been called to the Attorney-Generalship of 
the United States: Caleb Cushing by President Pierce, 
E. Rockwood Hoar by President Grant, and Charles 
Devens by President Hayes. 


Four only of the fifty-eight signers of the 
Texan Declaration of Independence in 1835 survive. 
These are Edward Waller, of Virginia ; John W. Bunton, 
of Tennessee ; William B. Scates, of Sherman, Colorado ; 
and Charles B. Stewart, of Texas, All are over sixty- 
three. 


M. Francisque pe VauGetas, second Secre- 
tary of the French Legation at Washington, has been 
transferred to Berlin in the same position. M. Balny 
succeeds M. Vaugelas at Washington. M. Pierret, French 
Consul at New Orleans, bas been appointed Consul at 
Yokohama, 


Tue new Universalist congregation to be started 
in Jersey City for the benefit of Plioebe Hanaford has 
$2,500 already in the treasury, and has appointed com 
mittees to purchase carpets and other necessaries for 
the new church in Libvary Hall. The services will 
begin on the 1st prox. 


Tue Duchess of Marlborough, wife of the 
English Viceroy in Ireland, is amiably endeavoring to 
cultivate Irish manufacturers. She is about to give a 
ball at which all the guests will be required to wear 
articles exclusively made in Ireland. The ladies’ dresses 
are to be of Irish poplin. 


Proressor ALEXANDER, whose place at Prince- 
ton College Professor Young is to fiil, has been made 
Emeritus Professor on full salary. He will continue at 
pleasure his labors on his promised work on ‘‘ The 
Nebular Hypothesis.”’> The hitherto only ornamental 
observatory at Princeton is to be completely equipped. 


Tue new President of the Turkish Chamber of 
Deputies, Vefik Effendi, speaks and writes English and 
French with much facility, is an advanced mathema- 
tician, and a gentieman of culture. He has translated 
Moliére’s plays into Turkish, and represented his coun- 
try at the Congress of Orientalists held in St. Petersburg. 


Tue Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, in his Lenten 
Pastoral, states that marriages with nieces and sisters- 
in-law, formerly almost or quite unknown, have lately 
increased in melancholy proportion. His anxiety has 
been aroused vy the demand for dispensations for very 
near degrees of consanguinity or affinity, and he exhorts 
the faithful to a strict observance of the laws of the 
Church on marriage, 


Srate SupERINTENDENT of Schools Wickers- 
ham has sent circulars to the County Superintendents 
of Pennsylvania directing that, in place of the usual 
annual report, an educational history of each county be 
prepared. These sketches are to begin with mention 
of the earliest schools of record, and to trace the 
course of educational progress down to the present 
time. They are not to exceed twelve printed pages in 
length, 


An amusing incident occurred as the new Secre- 
tary of the Navy was leaving his hotel one morning 
last week for the Department. As he was passing out 
he was suddenly accosted by a gentleman, who said, 
“Is your name Thompson?” The reply, ‘+ Yes.” 
‘¢ Well,” said the stranger, ‘‘my nameis Key. We are 
both in the Cabinet ; let us be friends.” They shook 
each other by the han.J in old-time style. Mr. Thomp- 
son remarked, ‘‘I know we will be much betler friends 
with such an introduction than if we had been more 
formally presented to each other.”’ 


Hon. Davin A. Smatuey, United States Dis- 
trict Judge for Vermont, who died in Burlington on the 
10th, was born in Middlebury, Vt., 1809. He was one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the National Democratic Con- 
vention held in Baltimore in 1852, and in 1853 was 
appointed Collector of Customs of Vermont. In 1857 
he was appointed United States District Judge for Ver- 
mont, and on account of ill-health Congress authorized 
him in 1875 to resign for the residue of his term on 
full pay, but he did not avail himself of the privilege. 


Tue new Governor of Ohio, Thomas Young, 
who succeeds to the vacancy caused by Governor 
Hayes’s resignation, was born in a backwoods county in 
the Old Keystone Commonwealth. Arriving at the age 
of sixteen, he enlisted as a private soldier in the regular 
army. He served two terms of five years each, and 
then settled down at Youngstown, but not for long, for, 
the war coming on, he enlisted. In 1865 he resigned 
his commission as brigadier-general, and removed to 
Cincinnati. He was elected Representative, County 
Recorder and State Senator, and then appointed Super- 
visor for the Southern District of Ohio. In 1875 he was 
elected Lieuteuant Governor on the ticket with Gover- 
nor Hayes. ‘ 
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PROFESSOR BELL IN LYCEUM HALL, SALEM, ADDRESSING A PARTY OF SCIENTIFIC MEN IN BOSTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS,— TRIAL EXHIBITION OF BELL’S TELEPHONE FOR THE TRANSMISSION OF SOUND BY ELECTRICITY, OPERATED BETWEEN SALEM AND BOSTON, 
MARCH 1lira.—From Sxercues sy E, R. Morse.—See Pace 61, 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—YOSHIDA KIYONARI, THE JAPANESE MINISTER 


TO THE UNITED STATES, 


MR. AND MRS. YOSHIDA KIYONARI. 


‘i gentleman, so well-known in Washington as 

the Minister Plenipotentiary from Japan, was 
born in the city of Kangoshima, province of Sat- 
suma, and is about thirty-three years of age. Al- 
though the circumstances of his family, it is said, 
were limited, his early education was obtained from 
private tutors, after which he studied at the Gov- 
ernment Academy of his native place, and thus re- 
ceived as high a classical education as his country 
afforded. When in his nineteenth year he began 
the study of the English language at the Govern- 
ment Academy for foreign languages, and became 
a leading student. In 1864, the ‘‘ Prince of Sat- 
suma’’ conceived the idea of sending eighteen 
young men to England for the purpose of complet- 
ing their education, and among those who were 
chosen and sent was Mr. Yoshida. He remained in 
England about three years, and went through a 
special course of study at the University College of 
London. In 1868, together with several of his com- 
rades, he came to the United States, where they 
traveled extensively, and made themselves familiar 
with our institutions of learning and our manufac- 
turing interests, not forgetting to look closely into 
the political organizations of the country. Before 
the close of that year, Mr. Yoshida entered the 
Scientific School at Rutgers College, New Jersey, 
where he remained nearly two years; he after- 
wards entered the junior class at the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in Connecticut, to which he was admitted 
because ot his proficiency; but having been ordered 
by his Government to visit England on business, he 
could not conclude the course of study he had 
marked out tor himself. 

He returned to Japan in 1871, and was forthwith 
tendered a position as one of the chief clerks in the 
Treasury Department, which he accepted, but was 
soon afterwards promoted and made one of the 
Deputy Commissioners of Internal Revenue, and in 
the Winter of that year was appointed Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. Early in 1872, he was 
appointed a Special Commissioner to England, and 
was very successful in floating the Japanese seven 

er cent. loan of 1873, amounting to something like 

fteen millions of dollars. He returned to Japan, 
soon alter completing this important mission, still 
retaining his position as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, and in the Autumn of 1874 he was ap- 
pointed to the high po- 
sition which he now 
holds as Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the United 
States from Japan. 

Mr. Yoshida has been 
a most zealous advocate 
of progress and indus- 
try; and is claimed to 
have been, in many re- 
spects, instrumental in 
the adoption of the im- 
proved methods of fin- 
ance prevailing among 
the more civilized na- 
tions of Europe and 
America, and in the 
reorganization of the 
financial systems of the 
‘“‘Empire of the Rising 
Sun.”’ 

Among those who 
visited Europe and the 
United States with Mr. 
Yoshida, in 1865, are 
many who have since 
become prominent 
statesmen in the Empire, 
including the Chief and 
Assistant Secretaries of 
the State Department 
of Japan, and Mr. Ari- 
nori Muri, formerly 
Japanese Minister at 
Washington, and now 
the Japanese invoy to 
the Court of Pekin. Mr. 
Yoshida is a warm friend 
and co-worker of Mr. 
Mori, and also of Gover- 
nor Hirobumi Ito, both 
of whom are well and 

leasantly remembered 
othiscountry. Though 
very young, they are 
among the most active 
and useful men of the 
Empire, Governor Ito 
holding the high office 
of a Councilor of State. 

Madame Yoshida is 
about twenty-three 
— of age, and has 

een married five years. 
She is the daughter of 
an ex-Tycoon official, 
whois still in the service 
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of the Government. She is a 
highly educated lady, according 
to the system of her country, and, 
we understand, is also accom- 
plished as a musician on Japanese 
instruments. She speaks our 
language with remarkable clear- 
ness, though not without some 
diffidence. During the past Win- 
ter she became the mother of a 
bright little daughter, who is al- 
ready a great favorite with their 
friends. Mrs. Yoshida would be 
regarded as a heroine in society, 
since she has dared what few of 
her sex would attempt. She has 
adopted the style of dress usual 
here, and wears her unaccustomed 
garments as gracefully as if she 
had always worn them. She 
dresses in rich materials, but the 
fabrics are made up with a sim- 
plicity in cut and garniture that 
suits her petite figure. 


THE HERO OF PECK SLIP. 


‘(THE Life-Saving Benevolent 
Association ot New York has 
acknowledged the courage and 
humanity of a Fourth Ward hero, 
by presenting to William O’ Neill 
twenty-five dollars in cash and a 
silver medal, bearing on the ob- 
verse the representation of a ship 
tossed on a stormy sea. The 
waves are high, and the vessel 
seems to be in extreme danger. 
In the background is a life-saving 
station,with men firing off rockets, 
and making preparations to aid 
the endangered mariners. Wil- 
liam is well-known to all the trav- 
. elers by the Harlem boats as the 

newsboy on the wharf at Peck Slip. He was born 
in Cherry Street in 1855, and for three or four years 
attended St. James’s School in Roosevelt Street. 
Having to earn his own living when eleven years 
of age, he decided to establish a newspaper-stand, 
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NEW YORK CITY.—WILLIAM O'NEILL, RECIPIENT OF 
A SILVER MEDAL FOR SAVING PERSONS FROM 
DROWNING IN THE EAST RIVER. 


and, with the aid of slight contributions, he settled 
at Peck Slip, where he stillremains. At the ace 
of seven years he became an expert swimmer. 
His stand is a resort inSummer for the mischievous 
urchins of the Fourth Ward, who go there to 
swim and play about the boats. Many of them are 
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expert swimmers, but sometimes 
a foolhardy boy tumbles over- 
board, and unless rescued would 
drown. O’Neill is on the watch 
for these mishaps, and his vigil- 
ance has resulted in the saving of 
at least five lives. 

The first case occurred in the 
Summer time, the year he does 
not recollect. A boy while play- 
ing ‘‘ tag’’ slipped over the wharf, 
but was rescued without diffi- 
culty. The second was that of 
a young Jew. O'Neill was selling 
papers on the dock, and on hear- 
ing the cry for assistance, threw 
down his papers, jumped into 
the water, and caught the boy. 
The third person saved was Den- 
nis Haley. One afternoon of the 
Winter of 1875-6, just as the five- 
o’clock boat was coming to the 
pier, the boy fell off the stringer 
while sliding on the icy planks. 
The tide was up, and the current 
that sets around the head of the 
per was rapidly bearing him 
away. His comrades gave the 
alarm, and O’Neill plunged in 
after him, having removed none 
of his clothing .except his hat and 
overcoat. For several minutes 
he supported the drowning boy, 
buffeting meanwhile manfully 
against the strong current, but at 
length a police-boat came to his 
assistance, and both were taken 
out. “It was a mighty cold 
bath,” said O'Neill, modestly, 
‘‘and I didn’t think I'd ever get 
warm again.” 

The fourth subject of his brav- 
ery was Florence McCarthy, who 
fell off the Harlem steamboat as 
it was going out; and the fifth 
was Jolnny Brennan, who fell off 
the slip on a very cold day last Winter. The boy 
was on the point of drowning, and ke threw his 
arms around the neck of his rescuer with all his 
might, and they both went down twice; but, after 
a hard struggle in the water, O’Neil shook him 
off, and then seizing him by the coat-collar, drew 
him to the surface and Janded him. 

A number of Jadies and gentlemen, who have 





| become conversant with his heroic deeds, have 
interested themseives in his endeavor to obtain a | 
‘ 





NEW YORK CITY.—MEDAI PRESENTED BY THE LIFE- 
SAVING ASSOCIATION TO WILLIAM O'NEILL. 


| situation in the Fire Department, for which he is 
‘very anxious. His early life certainly gives pro- 
mise of much usefulness and great personal bravery. 
He is a stout, quiet, self-possessed lad, and would 
make a faithtul, daring fireman. 





FALL OF A WHOLESALE GROCERY 
STORE, 
A T ten o’clock on the evening of Thursday, 
P March 8th, the frout wall of the five-story 











brick warehouse, extending from 339 to 347 Wash- 





NEW YORE GITY,;+7HE FALL OF WELSH’S GROCERY STORE, NOS. 339 TO 347 WASHINGTON STREET, ON THE EVENING OF MARCH 8TH. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—MRS. YOSHIDA TEI, WIFE OF THE JAPANESE 


MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES, 


ington Street, New York, and occupied as a whole- 
sale grocery store, fell into the street, carrying 
with it a large part of the interior of the store and 
its varied contents, which scattered far and wide 
in the street. 

The terrible crash had the effect of soon bring- 
ing to the scene crowds of people, and within a 
few minutes fire-engines were on the spot. The 
first impression of the police was that several per- 
sons were buried in the ruins, and Captain Caffrey 
at once took steps to ascertain, going personally, 
and sending officers, among the debris. 

No. 337 Washington Street, a two-story and a 
half frame building, used by G. H. Brewster as a 
produce store, was partly demolished by the fall- 
ing upon it of the gable of the grocery store. The 
second story of this building was occupied by 
Abraham Decker and family as a residence. Abra- 
ham, his wife and eight children were asleep in 
their rooms, but none of them were hurt, and the 
were rescued by Captain Caflrey’s men through 
the roof of the house. 

tobert Morson, a baker, who boarded with the 
Deckers, and who slept in the attic over their 
heads, did not escape so safely. The falling wall 
stove in the roof, and the timbers fell about him in 
such a way that he was wedged in beside a stout 
table. He was rescued by William Spense, of 
Engine No. 27. Morson was seriously wounded 
about the head and chest. As far as known, he 
was the only person hurt. 

The building was totally destroyed. The walls 
were thrown into the middle of the street, render- 


| ing it impassable. Bricks, beams, timber, barrels of 


flour, and articles of all kinds from the grocery store 
were heaped fully thirty feet high on the sidewalk. 
The adjoining buiffling was so completely demol- 
ished as to scarcely retain the semblance of a 
house. A cordon of police was stationed at the 
front of the building and in the adjacent street to 
prevent people from passing, as it was feared 
that some of the remaining timbers might fall. 
Ropes were placed across the streets so that 
vehicles could not pass. The building was put 
up twenty-five years ago, and had been used as a 
sugar - house. An unusual strain had probably 
been brought to bear upon the supports. A large 
quantity ot goods were received into the building 
on Thursday, and left standing in one pile, 
the work of distributing having been deferred 
until the next morning. 
It is supposed that the 
solid weight proved too 
much for the beams. 


Refuge for Madmen. 


Tue town of Gheel, 
situated in the province 
of Antwerp, has been 
for six centuries an 
abode of madmen, and 
tradition even takes the 
story back eleven cen- 
turies. There are eleven 
thousand people in the 
place, and they have 
charge of 1,300 lunatics 
from ‘abroad, who are 
boarded around in the 
families and treated 
with great considera- 
tion. The children from 
youth are familiarized 
with the business, and 
all the people know 
how to manage those 
committed to their care. 
The inhabitants are all, 
so to speak, engaged 
in the surveillance of 
the lunatics. One of the 
greatest social punish- 
ments that can be in- 
flicted on a family is to 
declare that it is unfit to 
receive such boarders. 
The lunatics are dispos- 
ed of among the inha- 
bitants according to 
their wealth or stations, 
wealthy patients being 
sent to the better fami- 
lies and poor ones to the 
poorer. The cures av- 
erage from sixty to sev- 
enty-five to the hundred. 
Gheel is divided into 
four districts, each with 
its overseer and phy- 
sician. Large sums of 
money are spent in the 
place by the patients, 
and families are desirous 
of having one or more 
lunatics on their hands. 
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FUN. 


DEAF ladies now wear blue-glass ear-rings. 
they are sure of their ’earing. 

THEY tell the story that a man dressed in female 
clothes had his secret discovered because he 
thanked a nappa who offered him a seat. 


“SURE mum,” said Biddy, ‘I'll have breakfast 
#3 soon as I can, put I’ve biled them isters an oor 
an’ a haf, an’ they ain’t tinder yit.’ 


MR. DIALOGUE is a candidate for the Philadelphia 
School Board. They want somo one to talk back to 
the complaining schoolteachers. 


A STORY in one of the late English magazines is 
called ‘* Owen, the Milkman.’”’ Rather a common- 
place title, There are so many persons Owin’ the 
Milkman, you know. 


A SCHOOLM\\STER asked one of his scholars in the 
Winter-time what was the Latin for cold. ‘ Oh,’’ 
said the lad, ‘I forget at this moment, although I 
have it at my finger-ends,”’ 


CHARLES GAY, of Iowa, has been in the habit of 
jumping off bridges for a purse of three dollars. 
The price was so low, that he couldn’t afford to 
come to the surface when he leaped, the other day. 


Then 


_PARIS letter: Ulster overcoats are all the rage 
now; even ladies wear them. A gentleman asked a 
janitor the other day: ‘‘Is Monsieur Thibant at 
home?” Janitor answered: “I really can't say. I 
saw his Ulster pass by just now; but who was in it 
is more than I know.” 


THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER, 
Absolutely lure, 
Will go one-third further than adulterated or short- 
weight kinds. Consumers may obtain this unequaled 
powder of grocers, or send 60 cents for 1 lb. can to 
Royal Baking Powder Co., New York, and receive 
postage paid, by return mail, with recipes for mak- 


ing the Celebrated Vienna Rolls, Biscuit, Cakes, 


Corn Bread, Muffins, etc. 


CLOUD-BANNERS OF THE ALPS. 


AmonG the most exquisite scenes which delight 
the eye of the European traveler are those wonder- 
ful rose-colored cloud-banners, floating from the 
Alpine cliffs. jut it is only in the sunlight that 
Nature hangs out those beautiful tokens. So it 
is only in the glow of health—the sunlight of our 
inner being—ihat Nature reveals those physical 
cloud-banners, the ‘ rosy-cheek,’’ and ‘‘ cherry-lip,” 
to praise which every poet of the earth has invoked 
the Muse toa‘d him. But they are as rare as the 
cynical Hood conceived Christian charity to be. 
Women, eager to: retain this charm, resort to 
French art and rouge. The effect is similar to 
that which would be produced by substituting auc- 
tioneer’s flags for the delicate, glowing cloud-ban- 
ners of the Alps. If woman would aid Nature 
instead of adopting art, would seek health instead 
of vainly trying to mask disease, she would not 
only win the greatestcharm of womanhood-—health 
—but she would avert much misery both from 
herself and others. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription has received the highest praise from thou- 
sands of pale, delicate, suffering women. One 
bottle often affords more relief than months of 
treatment by caustics and other medicines. It is 
harmless in any condition of the system, and its 
use often renders the modest invalid exempt from 
that most trying of ordeals—a personal consulta- 
tion with a physician. It is ¥ duty of every 
woman to become familiar with the causes and 
symptoms ot the many diseases to which her 
peculiar organization renders her liable, and also 
to learn the proper means of preventing these 
maladies. ‘The People’s Medical Adviser contains 
an extensive treatise upon ‘‘ Wemen and her Dis- 
eases.”’ The author also advises courses of do- 
mestic treatment, and will often render the services 
of a physician unnecessary. Every woman should 
read it. A copy of the Adviser can be obtained 
by addressing the Author, Dr. R. V. Pierce, at 
Buffalo, N. Y. Price, $1.50 (postage prepaid). 
Favorite Prescription is sold by druggists. 


ITOME DRESSMAKING MADE EASY. 


SeLecT your patterns from our Spring and 


Summer Catalogue of Fashions just issued. The 
styles are exceptonally handsome, tasteful and 


becoming. Mothers who do their own family 
sewing will find therein every needful design for 
boys’, girls’, or infants’ outfits. Ladies wholly un- 
acquainted with the art of cutting and fitting will 
fin! that the most complex and difficult-appearing 
costumes are rendered perfectly easy and simple 
under the skiliful management of our artists. Dress- 
makers and suit manufacturers can nowhere find 
more reliable guides for street or home costumes 
than those exhibited on our Plate of Fashions for 
the present and coming season. Colored Plate 
mailed to any address on receipt of 75 cents; 
tinted, or uncolored, 50 cents. Fashion Catalogue, 
neatly bound in cloth cover, also mailed pcst free 
on receipt of 75 cents; paper cover, 50 cents. 
Small or pamphlet Catalogue sent on receipt of 
address and a three-cent stamp. Address, FRANK 
Lesiie’s ‘ Lapy’s JourNAL ’’ Patrern Depart- 
MENT, 298 Broadway, N. Y. All orders for patterns 
must be sent to the same address. 


Hep for the weak, nervous and debilitated ; 
chronic and painful ciseases cured without medi- 
cine. Electric Belts and other appliances, all about 
them, and how to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious. Book, with full particulars, mailed free. 
Address, PULYERMACHER GALVANIC Co., 292 Vine 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Does it Injure the Skin? 

This cclightful Toilet Preparation. Laird’s ‘‘ Bloom 
of Youth,” has been chemically analyzed by the Board 
ot Health, and declared in no way injurious to the skin 
or health. 

Vanity Fair is the correct thing for Mcerschaum 

and Cigarette Smoking. Does not bite the tongue. 


When and howto speculate in stocks. ‘ Book” 
sent free by 0. BRADLEY & CO., Box 3,781, N. Y. 


Chronic. — Kidney, Bladder, their cognate and 
hitherto fatal diseases, with full directions for their 
cure in Dr. Hgatu’s book of 100 pages, gratis, at 200 
Broadway, New York. 


To Mothers. — Burne/t’s Ka'liston is peculiarly 
adapted to the bathing of infants. It allays all tendency 
to inflammation, is perfectly harmless, and imparts to 
the skin a clear and healthy appearance. 


The Perfumery of J. & E. Atkinson, so 
well-known through the world for its delicacy, has be- 
come the standard perfumery in America, For richness 
ard strength it has no equal, supassing even Lubin’s. 
Messrs, Arnold & McNary, of Park Place, the Sole Agents 
in the United States, have placed these perfumeries so 
prominently before the public, that the demand is 
extremely gratifying. All dealers in toilet articles, 
druggists, etc., pronounce these periumes unexcelled. 


’ 





Given Away.—In order that every one may sce 
samples of their goods, J. L. Parren & Co., of 16% 
William St.. N. Y., will send a handsome pair of 6x8 
Chromos, and a copy of the best 16-pag: literary paper 
now published, to any reader of this paper who will send 
them two 3ct, stamps to pay mailing expense «. 


Masic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
KE. & TL T. Antnony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y. 
opposite Metropolitan’ Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 


Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. lhoto-Lantern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials) Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition. 


The Spr ing Opening of James McCreery & 
Co. is of unusual excellence this year. Their larg: store is 
constantly thronged with a brilliant assemb'age of ladies 
who examine the new styles with evident relish. Per 
haps the most attractive display is that of Co:tumes from 
Worth’s and other Parisian modistes, Next in importance 
comes Bonnets, which this season have a compressed 
face instead of the p'air, and are of brilliant colors. 
Their silks are also of importance to observing visitors. 
All ladies should give them a call, 


To Farmers, Merchants and House- 
kee pers.—Fairba.ks’ Standard Scales, made with the 
latest and mst valuable improvements, are invaluable, 
Tiey need no praise, for their merits speak volumes, One 
of the largest houses in thecountry. Messrs, Fairbanks & 
Co. are represented in all of our prominent citics as well 
asin Europe. They have always received the highest 
medals at the World's Fairs, and deservedly. To our 
readers we say if you have not one, secure one at once 
and your bills at the butcher’s and grocer’s will need an 
alteration. 


The Cultivation of rare and beautiful trees and 
plants in this country, so ably illustrated in our hand. 
some parks throughout the country, and at the Centennial 
Exp sition last year, increases rapidly, and from reports 
received from different parts, and especialy from Messrs 
S. B. Parsons and Sons, Kissenu Nurscries, Flushing, N.Y, 
tend to show how much we appreciate the beautiful. 
The Japanese Maples especially deserve meniion in the 
facvt that the wonderful and brilliant combination of 
varied colors and cut leaved lace-like forms are the orna- 
mental trees of the present. The difficulty attending 
their propagation seems to have been practically over- 
come by the sole growers in this country, Messrs. S. B. 
Parsons & Sons, who have already become noted for 
their success in propagation. Rhododendrons, Hardy 
Azaleas, Magnolias, etc., as well as a very full collection 
of all rare and beautiful Trees and Shrubs. 


They have no equal, are air-tight and inde- 
structible, preserving the body for years, and protecting 
it from vermin, reptiles or body-snatching. Their use 
prevents the spread of Contagious Diseases at Funcrals 
or elsewhere. Metallic Burial Cases and Caskets are 
made in all sizes, from the cheapest to the most expen- 
sive. Sold by all first-class Undertakers and Sextons, 


RayMOND MANUFACTURING Co., 348 Pearl St., New York. 








To Consumptives. 


AND 


Invalids. 


WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE of 
LIME AND SODA will promptly and radically 
cure Consumption and absolutely prevent its develop- 
ment in all cases of Predisposition or threatened attack. 
For WEAK LUNGS, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, GEN- 
ERAL DEBILITY, NERVOUS PROSTRATION, DYS- 
PEPSU or INDIGESTION, LOSS OF VIGOR and 
APPETITE, and all diseases arising from POVERTY 
OF THE BLOOD, WINCHESTER’S HYPO- 
FHOSVHIT<: OF LIME AND SODA IS A 
SPECIFIC, being uncqualed as a VITALIZING TONIC 
and BRAIN, NERVE and BLOOD FOOD. 


From $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists. 


Sold by D uggists, 


36 John St., N. ¥. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES 
FRECKLES & TAN, 
The only reliable Remedy is 

PERRY’S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION. 
i OR PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 
Blackheads or Fleshworms, 
My Ask your Drugyists for Perry’s 
 Comedone and Pimple Remedy, 
the infallible skin med:cine, or 
consult Dr. B. C. Perry, Derma- 
tologist, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. 


James McCreery & Co., 
Erosdway and Eleventh Street, 
SA7ILIL OPN, 
MONDAY, March 26th, 














IMPORTED SUITS & DRESSES 


FOR HOUSE, CARRIAGE, AND STREET WEAR, 


PARIS AND BERLIN CLOAKS. 


DOLMANS, 


IN ALL THE NEW SPRING STYLES and MATERIALS 





FRENCH PATTERN BONNETS, 


FLOWERS, FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS, &, &e 


This exhibition will be continned, and an inspection is 
respectfully solicited. 


James McCreery& Co., 


Broadway and Eleventh Street. 


LEADING | 
Mercantile Houses of New York. 


Printing Inks and Wiaterials. 
1 EO. MATHER’S SONS, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW 
YOR<. Printing Inks. This paper is printed 
with our P ctori ul Cut Ink. 


| i AMES CONNER’S SONS, PR INTE RS’ FU R NIS sHING 
> WAREHOUSE, 28, 30 and 32 Centre Street (corner 
of Re ade and Duane Streets s), New Yor k. 
Housefurnishing Goods. 

\HINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, Silverware, Refrigerators, 

J and all Hou-e Furnishing Goods. E. D. Bassford’s, 
Cooper Institute, New York City. Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List free. 


SPRING NOVELTIES 
Dress Silks. 
Arnold,Constable & Co. 


Have a open a fine selection of the NEWEST SILK 
FABRICS, containing many NOVEL and 
CHOICE EFFECTS. 
and SATIN FACONNE, 
CREPE DAMASSE 
BOURETTE, 
_ 2 AMASSIS 
AND MATELASSE CACHEMIRES, 
EVENING TINTS in PLAIN SERGE FOULARDS, 
STRIPED and CHECKED SUMMER SILKS, 
BLACK and WHITE CANTON CREPES, 
The most Fashionable Colorings in 
TAFFETAS, GROS GRAINS and FAILLES, 
together with an unapproachable selection from the 
most CELEBRATED MANUFACTURERS of 


BLACK SILK 


to be found in the city, 


And at THE LOWEST PRICES. 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street. 


CARPHTS. 
SPRING IMPORTATION 


OF 


Axminster, Moquette, Wilton 


AND 


BRUSSELS CARPETINGS, 


Now on Exhibition, 


Containing a very choice assortment of the 


NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS. 


ALSO, FRESH STOCKS OF 


AMERICAN CARPETINGS 


Brussels, Tapestry and Ingrain, 
PERSIAN RUG *. MATS, 
QILCLOTHS, LINOLEUM, Ete., Ete. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, 


UPHOLSTERY 


Department. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Have now on Exhibition their SPRING SELECTIONS of 
SATINS, DAMASKS, 
FEZANS, TAP ESTRIES, 
NOEL BOURETYES, 
JAPANESE AND CHINESE CLOTHS, 
SERGES, SATINES, 
‘ CRETONNES, AL GERINES, etc. 


LACE, NOTTINGHAM 
AND GUIPURE CURTAINS, 
AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


N. B.— Window Shades of every description made and 
artistically put up with dispatch. 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th ST, 


00 


KEEr S CUSTOM. SHIRTS Made to Measure, 
The very best, 6 for $9, delivered free ow where. ‘ 


Kee Patent Part! ade Dress Shirt 

” Pike y y best, 6f ly Ma 7, delivered free  — 
An “elegant set of Gold- -plate collar and sleeve 
Buttons given with each half-dozen Keep’s shirts. 
Samples and full directions mailed free to any address. 
Merchants supplied at'small commission = cost. 
Trade circulars mailed free on applicatio 

KEEP MANUFACTURING CO., 165 Mercer Street, N.Y. 


$20: $50, $!CO. $200, $500. 

ALEX. FROTHINGHAM & CO., Bankers and 
Brokers, No. 12 Wall St., New York, make for 
customers desirable investments of large or small 
amounts in stocks of a legitimate character, which fre- 
quently pay from five to twenty times the amount in- 
vested every thirty days. Reliable Stock Privileges 
negotiated at favorable rates. Stocks bought and carried 
as ‘long as desired on deposit of three to five per cent. 

Circular explanatory and Weekly Reports sent free. 

J 


$5 ‘UNCLE SAM’ PRESS. 


Chase 314x544 ; Self-inking ‘Uncle Sam,’ $10. 
$5 ‘Best’ self-inking, with outfit, $6.50. 
g $7 ‘Best’ Press, No 2, with outfit, $10. 
$45 Evans Jobber. Stamp for Catalogue. 
W. C. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth St., Philade!phia. 




















ARMURE 

















MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp, 25 
styles. Acquaintance Cards, 10c. Samples for 3c. 
M. W. DOWD & CO., BristoL, Cony. 

















OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 
OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 
OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 








Traveler’s Guide. 


Colonnade Hotel, 


FIFTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STS., cornet PHIA. 
The most centrally located, and on principal promenade. 
COMPLETE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


Terms, $3.50 per day, Elegant Accommodations. 





First-class Wurseries. 
Choice Flower and Garden Seeds, 
STRAWBEBRIES, PEACHES, Ftc. 

New Sorts by Mail. 


Plants of the newest and finest improved sorts, care- 
fully packed and prepaid by mail. My collection of 
Strawberries took the first premium for the best Collec- 
tion, at the great show of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, in Boston. I grow over one hundred varieties, 
the most complete collection in the country, including 
all the new, large American and imported kinds. Priced 
descriptive Catalogue, gratis, by mail. Also, Bulbs, 
Fruit Trees, Roses, Evergreens, Choice Flower, Garden, 
Tree, Evergreen, Herb, or Fruit Seeds, 25 packets of 
either for $1.00, by mail. 

The True Cape Cod Cranberry, best sort 

oF ©. for Upland, Lowland, or Garden, by mail, 

prepaid, $1.00 per 100, $5.00 per 1,000, 

©. Wholesale Catalogue to the Trade. Agents 
wanted. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Ware- 
house, Plymouth, Mass__ Established 1842, 


ONION SEED 


Direct from tho Crower ! 
Will be sent by MailorE xpress, prepaid, on receipt 
of price, and their safe ariival : guaranteed. In re- 
mitting, send P.O. Moncy Order. 





ONION—Weihersfietd Red,........ per Ib. +» $12 
"s Danvers Yellow (G lobe).. 1 50 
oe Large Yellow Dutch. -" 1 25 
as White Portugal, (Sil’ r Skin) ‘ ae 200 
- White Globe (Truc)’........ 2 50 


Address CROSMAN iiROS., 
(Established 1840. ) RocuesteEr, N. Y. 











ROS EGiitsrecutry 


choice, all labeled, sent safely by mail, poem 
5 for $13 12 for $2; 19 for $35 26 for $43 35 for 
$5. 20c. additional gets two Ma nificent 
Premium Roses. See OUR NE GUIDE 


TO ROSE CULTURE, and select for yourself. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Largest Rose-Grow- 
ers in America, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


HAVANA LOTTERY, 


Grand Extraordinary Drawing, 
APRIL (8th, ter. 
Capital Prize - $500,000 
Only 18,000 Tickets. $1,350,000 Cash. 


One Prize to every 5 tickets. 


2,346 Prizes, amounting to $1,350,000. 















bBo POPUP UUTTPTETUTICT OCT ee Tee oeeeee $500,000 
2 Prizes, $100,000 each. 200,000 
1 Prize . 00sec eees eeecescece eccccccece 50,000 
EPEC... sc ceccesccsesecesece scceseces 20,000 
2 Prizes, $10,000 cach ...ccccsscecccees 20,000 
SPrises, 6,000 “ wsccccesccecesoee 40,000 
138 Prizes, 1,000 ‘ acisionssae scenes. ET 
394 Prizes, Bee sacasecagseeteoes 197,000 


Circulars, with full particulars, sent free, Prizes cashed. 

8@> Send your orders early—tickets will be at a pre- 
mium in Havana days before date of draw ng. 

Tickets, $1003 Halves, $503 Quarters. $255 Tenths, 
$10; Twentieths, $5. 

Aduress all orders to— 


J. DUFF & CO., Bankers, 


42 Nassau Street, New York. 





OUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for 10c. Cuiinton Bros., Clintonville, Conn, 


FJ. Kaldenberg 


Received the only prize 
awarded by the International 
Jury for American-made 
meerschaum pipes, at the 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
An ubrivaled assortmer 
of Meerschaum Pipes, Cigar 
holders, Amber Goods, etc., 
etc., always on hand. 
Factory and Warcroom, 117 Fulton Street. 
6 Astor House, Broadway, ) 
1 








Branch Stores anc New York. 
71 Nassau Street, j 


Send for Illustrated Price List. 
SHIPMAN’S DUPLICATING LETIER 
BOOK, 


Used without Press or Ink ; mailed for $1.25. Office, 
309 Broadway, New York. 


Royal Havana Lottery, 


IN THE EXTRAORDINARY DRAWING, 


Which will take place on the 


{8th APRIL, 1877, 


There will be only 18,000 Tickets, numbered from 1 to 
18,000, with 2,346 Full Prizes, and the amount drawn 
will be 1.350, 000 Dollars. One Prize to every 7 tickets. 
1 of $500,000; 2 of $100,000 each ($200,000); 1 of 
$50.00); 1 of $25, 000; 2 of ’$10, 009 cach ($20, 000); 8 of 
$5,000 ($40, 000); 125 ‘of $1,000 ($125,000); 392 of $500 
($196, 000) ; 3 814 other prizes, amounting to $194,000. 
2,346 Prizes, ‘amounting to Spanish $1,350,000, 

Price in Currency — Whole Tickets, $100; 
Halves, $503 Quarters, $25; Fifths, $20 ; Tenths, $10: 
Twentieths, $5. 

Prizes cashed. Information furnished. Orders filled 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 














No. 11 Wall Street, N. Y. 








TIRES 





Order Clothing from New York, and save money. Sam- 
ples of Cloth, Fashion Plates, with full directions for 
obtaining a guarantecd perfect fit, sent free. 

Agents wanted in every town. 

EREEMAN & WOODRUETD 
CLOTHIERS, 241 Broadway, N.Y. 














Mancn 31, 1877.) 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


71 








REED. & BARTON, 





Coffee Urn, yr eee wait of Reed & Barton Centennial Exhibite 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


SILVER-PLATED 
Table-Ware, 


. Their products embrace every variety 
of TABLE WARE, such as 


7 Dinner, 
Tea and 
Water Sets, 
Epergnes, 
Cake and 
Fruit Stands, 
Ice Pitchers, 
Knives, 
Forks, and 


Spoons, 
te. 
Also a large variety 
of Ornamental Pieces 
and Works of Art ap- 
propriate for Bridal 
and other presents. 


SALESROOMS : 


686 Broadway, N. Y. 


FACTORIES : 


TAUNTON, Mass. 


STEINAU JEWELRY CO. 





The only house in America making a epoctalty of 
e Manufacture and Importation of 





CHEAP JEWELRY. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES AND THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Dealers in General Merchandise, Fancy Goods, and 
fodiers will find Valuable Information in our NEW 





ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST for 1877, in book form, 
containing over 1,000 full-sized engravings of the 
latest styles of all kinds of Jewelry, Watches, etc. 
Mailed free, on receipt of 9 cents postage. Orders 
solicited from the Far West and Canada. 


STEINAU JEWELRY CO., 


Box 616, 70 W.4th St., CINCINNATI, O. 


50 cents. 








MICHAEL STROGOFF for FIFTY CENTS. 
Five Editions already Sold. 
Jules Verne’s New Story, 


MICHAEL STROGOFF 


From Moscow to Irkoutsk, 


Translatel from the French by 
E. G. Walraven, 
Now realy, and for sale at all news-stands 
and book-stores. The book is beautifully 
illustrated, bound in stiff paper covers, and 
sold at the popular price, 


So CENTS. 
50 CENTS. 
So CENTS. 


Be sure to buy and read this best work of 
this most remarkable writer, Admirers 
of ‘The Mysterious Island,’ ‘‘ Three Thou- 
sand Leagues Under the Sea,’’ ‘‘ From the 
Earth to the Moon,” etc., etc., have a rich 
| treat before them in 

Michael Strogoff. 

Ask your newsdealer for it. PRICE ONLY 
Firty Cents. Sent to any address on receipt 
of price. Address, 

Frank Leslie, Publisher, 


537 Pearl Street, New York, 





50 cents. 
50 cents. 
50 cents. 
50 cents, 
50 cents, 
50 cents. 
50 cents. 
50 cents. 


50 cents, 





50 cents. 


50 cents. 


EAFNESS AND CATAREH. A lady who 
had suffered for years from Deafness and Catarrh, 





was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her sympathy 
and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, free of 
charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address, Mrs. M. 


CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 





legant Visiting Cards, 9 tints, with name 10 cts, 





40° 


Imperial Card Co., Box 266, Fair Haven, Conn. 
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TO READ 


Sequel:Helen’s Babies 


Which began in No. 618 of 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner, 


_ ISSUED MONDAY, MARCH 19th. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 
Latest Invention. Everybody can operate with 
perfect success. Complete, with oe meg Cabeng 











GREATLY IMPROVED; over- 
coming all possibility of 
SLIPPING OFF THE SHOULDER. 
All sizes for both sexes. 
Worth TEN TIMES ITs CosT to 
any one confined at orFicr 
worK. Send $1.25and chest 
measure to CLEVELAND 
(Qhio) SHouLDER Brace Co. 


Ask for Pratt’s New 
Patent Brace. 


ung America Press Co., 
9s MURRAY ST, NEW YORE, RK, 
cheapest and best hand and 
self-inking printing resses. 
Our new re inkers are deat 3 made. 
We sll a ae Be = @ ‘DOLLARS, get's 
minions prin Estee HoribY PRESENT. f 

free. Specimen Book of Type, Guts, &c. ten cents, 


THE MAMMOTH PACKAGE. 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 


1 Map of New York City, handsomely colored ; 1 Pack 
of Magic Cards; 1 Pack of Age Cards; 1 Ventriloquist’ 8 
Whistle; 1 Sheet of popular Music; 1 Tony Pastor’s Great- 
est Song Book; 1 set of Shirt Studs, very neat-; 1 Oroide 
Watch Chain, handsome; 1 Gent’s Collar Button; 1 Imi- 
tation Coral Scarf Pin. "The above sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of 35 cents. M. J. Ivers, 105 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Mrs. & Miss STEERS’ SCHOOLS, 
No. 12 East 47th Street and 62 West 12th Streer. 
Kindergarten ——, to each School. Omnibus from 

2 East 47th Street. 


ELEGANT CARDS, 20 styles, with name, 10cts., 
postpaid. GEO. L REED & CO., Nassav, x; Y. 























Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., post-paid. L. JONES & CO., ’Nassau, WY. 


FANCY CARDS, 16 styles, with name, 10c. ; post- 
paid. J. B. HUSTED, ‘Nass: iu, Renss. Co., NY. 








DEHGRAAF & TAY LOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie Street, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 





PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, OIL CLOTHS, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, 
Etc., Ete., 


Of any House in the United States, which they offer to 


Retail at Wholesale Prices. 





“OTHER PEOPLE'S CHILDREN,” 2 Sequel to‘ HELEN’S BABIES,” 
by the same author, John Habberton, Esq., appears in Wo. 618 of Frank Leslie’s 


Chimney Corner, issued Monday, March 19th. 





ART Exposed ; or, Magic Made Easy, 

Giving the latest Tricks and Illusions 

of the most celebrated Magicians and 
Conjurers. Wonderful Sleight-of-Hand Tricks and Con- 
juring by Cards or Coins easily performed by the aid of 
this wonderful book. Price, 15 cts. 

Ventriloquism fully expl: 1ined, showing how any 
person may become a ventriloquist. Also instructions 
for making the Magic Whistle for imitating Birds, Ani- 
mals, etc. Price, 15 cts.; or both books, mailed, post- 
paid, "for 25 cts. Address, Ecreka Trick & NovELTy Co., 
39 Ann Street, New York. P. 0. Box, 4,614. 










Joslyn’s Breech Loadin 
Metallic Cartridge Rifle, Price, $7.50. 
Sharp, Remington, Winchester & Wesson Rifles 
at reduced prices. Full Pistol 7-shot Revolvers, $3 each. 
Genuine English Double-barrel Shot Guns, $12. Scott 
Webley and Greener Guns. Illustrated Catalogue and— 
Score Book, 25c. Circulars sent free. Homer FisHeEr, 
260 Broadway, New York. 


TRUTH IS MIGHTY! 


anrtene,| Mertince,, the ne aeees Spent 


with Pied age, hei; cht, felon of oof wren nod 
loek of hair, send to you t picture 
of your fature husband or twit i ng of 
ve Fae 











LADY INTRODUCERS WANTED 


for our Rubber Fancy Goods for Ladies’ and Children’s 
wear, Ladies’ Rubber Gloves, Aprons, Breast Pads, the 
La Perle Shields, Baby Diapers, Child’s Bibs, Curlers and 
Crimpers, Bed Sheets, Crib Covers, etc, Agents can real- 
ize very handsome profits by introducing our popular and 
fast-selling household necessities required in every family. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. La PERLE Rupper Co. 
90 Chambers St., N. Y. 





Improved Field, Marine, Opera 
and Tourist’s Glasses, 
Spectacles and Eye Glasses. Artificial Hu- 
Eom man Eyes. H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 545 
Broadway, N.Y. Catalogues mailed by inclosing stamp, 








OUR NAME printed on 30 cards, 30 styles, for 
10c. and stamp. CuinTon Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 





NOW READY, 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine, 


FOR APRIL, 


1877. 


All the new Spring Fashions just received from PARIS, LONDON and BERLIN ; Choice Literature ; Latest 
Goss'> in Europe and America ; Poetry; Short and Continued Stories ; Handsome Illustrations, etc. 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SECURE A COPY. 





The Best, Cheapest and 
MOST RELIABLE FASHIONS! ! 


Ready for 


SPRING & SUMMER, 1877. 


Frank Leslie’s 
Lady’s Journal Cut Paper Fashions. 


A large and complete Catalogue of one hundred hand- 
somely illustrated pages of new and standard styles, 
elegantly bound in cloth cover, will be sent post free for 
75 cents; paper cover, 50 cents. 

Aewndons ed Catalogue will be sent on receipt of a three 
cent stamp. 

An attractively colored Plate of Fashions, handsome'y 
executed, showing life-size figures in costumes for Ladies’, 
Misses’ and Youths’ Spring Garments, mailed to any 
address for 75 cents; tinted plate, 50 cents. 

For any of the above, address, 


Frank Leslie’s Paper Pattern Department, 
No. 298 Broapway, NEW YORK. 


RINTING | 85 Sones 


AND ENTERPRISE! 
SEs. | Mand-Inkers, *8 to 
Large likestratet ar a T § Self-Inkers, 86 to® 50. 
two stamps, J. COOK & CU., Mir’s, West Meriden, Ct. 


OPIUM and Morphine habit cured painless. No 


Sy heal 
OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN, 
OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 
OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 


7-shot, $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles, $5 


a + to $500. Monster III. Cat. for 3-ct. stamp. 
Revolvers WESTERN Gon Works, Chicago, Ill. 


TUTTERING— U.S. Stammering Institute (vr. 
K) WHITE), 417 Fourth Avenue, Best of references. 
Send for circulars. No pay until cured. 


20 
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Extra Assorted Visiting CARDS, with nam name, 10c. 
6 packs, 6 names, 50c. Money returned if not 
satisfied. National Card Co., Northford, Conn. 


Page Book of Wonders for a 3-cent. stamp. Ad- 
dress, B. FOX & CO., 391 Canal Street, New York. 


EXTRA FINE MIXED CARDS, with name, 10 cts., 
postpaid. Umion Carp Co., Nassau, N. Y. 











___ Agents Wanted. 
































a year to Agents. 
Shot Gun free. 
J. Worth & Co., 


Outfit ant a $25 
For terms address, 
St. Louis, Mo. 




















a 























NOTICE... We have the 
largest and best selling 
er aed Packagein the 


$10 to $25 a day sure made by Agents sell- 
ing our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
and Chromo Cards. 125 samples, worth $5, sent post- 
aid for 85 cents. Illustrated catalogue free, 

. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. [Established 1830. 
$5t 10 a day to Agents, Samples Free. 32-page 
0 Catalogue. L. FLetcuer, 11 Dey St., N.Y. 
35 A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 36 best 
selling articles in the world. One sample 

free, Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 

L di Can make $5a day in their own city or town 
a 16S Address, Ellis Man’f, Co., Waltham, Mass. 
'T’ PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 
Terms free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, O 

MONE Easily made with our Stencil and Key 

Check Outfit. Circulars free, H. N. 

ARTHUR STAFFORD, 105 Fulton Street, N. Y. 

55 ro) 7 A WEEK to Agents, $10 Outfit Free. 
= P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 
VISITING CARDS ina nice case, 25 cents. 
Samples, 3 cents. Agents wanted. S. E. Foss 
& Co., Campello, Mass. 

EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL. Something new ; 

just patented ; selis at sight. 

Catalogues free. Geo. L. Felton & Co., 119 Nassau St. ,N. Y. 

WATCHES. Cheapest in the known world. 
Sample Watch and Outfit free to agents. For 
i terms, address, CoutTER & Co., Chicago. 
A DAY can be made on a $60 SODA FOUN- 
TAIN, For Catalogue address, Chapman & 
Co., Box 790, Madison, Ind, 
ANTED MEN to travel and sell to Dealers our 
ihe 4\¥ new unbreakable glasschimneys and 
lamp goods, NOPEDDLING. Salary liberai, busi- 
ness permanent. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
MONITOR LAMP CO., 264 Main St., Cincinnati, Oni. 
Made by 17 Agents in January, ’77, 
with my 13 New Articles. Samples free 
Address, C, M. Linington, Chicago. — 
YOU will agree to distribute some of our circulars, 
we willsend yua CHROMO IN GILT FR. E, 
and a 16 page, 64 column illustrated paper ; FREE for 
x sone. Inclose 10 conte to stage. Agents 
KENDALL & ob... oston, Mass, 
() prcrerts profits per week. Will 
rere itor forfeit $500. New articles, 
just patented. Samples sent free to 
all. a/. 6 Il CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton St., N. Y. 
& menth and expenses, SALESMEN WANTED 
tosell to DEALERS. SAMPLES 
FREE. Letters without roturg 
CIGARS sasasseers? 
Lt 
‘BNEW DEPARTURE. TRAVELING 
| an wante AP NO PEDDLING 
Salary S To meats, Hotel and travelin, ng expenses pas aid. 
a Si & CO., manufacturers o 
Sparen. 3 04 4,6 and 8 Home St., CLNCINATI, lo 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY FAST. 
Easy work at Home: WE START AGENTS, 
SIMPSON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt Strect, New York. 
ACENTS READ THIS. 
WE WANT AN AGENT in every County 
to sell our “Horse and Cattle Food and Stock Book.”’ 

Great inducements. No capital required. Address, 

L. 8. SHEARMAN & CO., MARSHALL, MICH. 

TAKE®2:2: 

uae of paper, 18 envel- 
opes. pencil, penholder, golden pen ,and a pieco of valuable 

Jewelry. Complete sample package, with slogant gold- plated 

sleeve buttons, and ladies fashionable fancy Set, pin and 


drops, post- pald, 25 cents. packages, with assorted Jow- 
elry, $1. Solid IDE ay lever Watch free to allagents. 
& CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y- 


articles in one. The LLOYD COMBINATION. Can be used 
as a Pencil, Penholder and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, Envelope 
opener, Paper-cutter Rubber, Se wing Machine Thread 
Cutter, and for Ripping Seams, Cutting off Hooks and Eyes, 
Buttons, Erasing Blots, &c. Size of a common pencil, is 

heavily nickel plated, and will last a lifetime. Agents are 
coining money and say itis the best selling articie out. 
Sample 25 cents, Six for ${, Extraordinary inducements 
to Agents. Send for sample half-dozen and canvass you 


BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 
STATIONERY PACKAGES, and § 
the LLOYD COMBINATION for SX 
py Gat BRIDE & C 
769 Broadway, New Orke 


Frank Leslie to Book Agents. 





The People will not be Deceived. 


Every family requires an authentic 


History of the Centennial Exhibition, 


and wants the one that was planned before the opening 
of the Fair, and required the labor of our large corps of 
Artists, Photographers, Engravers and Draughtsmen 
for ten months to execute the Illustrations, every one of 
which was made expressly for this work. This is the 
only history yet written, and in it are the only authentic 
illustrations giving a complete panorama ot the Expo- 
sition from its inception to its close—Pictures of Active 
Life within the Centennial Grounds—Art Exhibits sur- 
rounded by visitors, giving at once a correct idea of 
dimensions by comparison — State Days and other attend- 
ant pageantry—Character Sketches true to life—in fact 
such a vivid portraiture as gives the reader a perfect 
knowledge of all branches of the Exhibition. 

Every one on seeing specimen pages and prospectus of 


Frank Leslie’s 
HISTORICAL RECISTER 


OF THE 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


Involuntarily expresses a desire to possess it—the secret 
of the extraordinary success of our Agents, who univer- 
sally pronounce it’ the easiest book-to~sell they ever 
handled. 20, 30, and 50 subscribers a day ure reported 
from scores of Agents. The book contains 336 mam- 
moth pages, equal to 1,842 octavo pages, and would make 
three such books as are announced as Centennial Histo- 
ries, 8vo., 600 pp. Our 1,000 exquisite engravings cover 
a surface’ equal to 1,381 full octavo pages, In fact, our 
work is equal in size to three 8yo. books of 600 pp. with 

460 full-page illustrations in each, and printed on paper 
three times the weight and cost used in ordinary octavo 
books. 

Address, for price, terms and territory, 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 


537 Pearl Street, NEW YORK, 





GORHAM & CO, 


Silversmiths, 
UNION ey 


Have an unusually large and fine stock of 


SOLID SILVER TABLE WARE, 


IN PLAIN, SERVICEABLE PATTERNS, SUITABLE 
FOR WEDDING PRESENTS. 
PERSONAL ORNAMENTS IN SILVER. 

eer. Fireproof § Storage a ‘aults, 








Rare & Exquisite Japanese Maples 
a 


At Reduced Prices. 


A full collection of HARDY TREES, 
SHRUBS, Specialties made of Rho- 
dode.adrons, Roses, Hardy andGreen- 
house Azaleas, Magnolias, Fruit 
Trees, Ferns, and all the best novel. 
ties. Catalogues free, and visits to 
the Nurseries at Kissena solicited. 


S. B. PARSONS & SONS, 
Flushing, Long Island. 





Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 
a? ‘ ‘ ‘ . 

‘ e id 
Webster's Dictionary. 
Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of Money, Weights and Measures; 
Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, etc., 

















from the Greek, the Latin and the Modern 
Languages, Morocco Tucks, Gilt Edges. By 
Mail, when not otherwise obtainable, on Re- 
ceipt of $1. For sale by dealers generally. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & C0., 


Publishers Webster’s School Dictionaries, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 





SUCARS AND SPICES, 
{DAF UALITIE 


RK AND CHINA TEACO, 


pp: Washington Market, 
& CO, Prop’s. 
ALL OROERS W/LL MEET PROMPT ATTENTION 








OTHER, PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 
OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. | | 


Friedrichshall 


TTERWATI 


The most popular Mineral Water of Germany, regulates 
the functions of the liver and digestive organs, the 
bowels and the circulation, and thus mitigates and cures 
many diseases, It improves the appetite, keeps the 
head clear, the blood cool, but never debilitates. One or 
two wine-glasses full in the morning, before breakfast, 
for one or two weeks, will have a salutary effect. The 
testimony of Sir Henry Thompson and Baron von Liebig 
are a sufficient guaranty of iis efficacy. For sale by all 
Druggists and Grocers, To the Trade by 


BOUCHE FILS & CO., Sole Agents, 


37 Beaver Street. 


BABSITT S TOILET SOAP, 


Unrivalled for the 




















=1 bitt’s Best Soap has 
rfected and now 
offers to the public The FINEST TO OAP in the World. 
beng purest vegetadle oils used 4» tts manufacture. 
vr Use in the Nursery it has No Equ 


al. 
Worth t ten timesits cost toevery mother and family 1n Christ. 
endom. Sample box containing 3 cakes 0 16 ozs. each, sent 
free to any address on receipt of 75 cents. 


Address B,. T. Babbitt, New York City, 
@7For Sale by ‘all Druggists, 2a 





CARDS and 15 Beautiful samples, name on all 
4 with Circular, 12 cts. One agent says: ‘‘I know 
of more than fifty places to get cards, and like yours 
best.”” Unheard-of inducements. W. C. Cannon, 712 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








SAF E ie SEALE 1 €0 
265 BROADWAY. 


>SEND FOR ESTIMATE 


JOHN FOLEY, 
MANUFACTURER OF FINE 














GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, 


No. 2 ASTOR HOUSE, BROADWAY, N.Y. 


BLUE GLASS! 


Only Genuine Imported COBALT MAZ ARINE GLASS in 
America. Cures all Chronic Disorders. One Sheet, large 
enough for a family, framed ready to hang in the win- 
dow, boxed by express, ©. 0. D., $5. I have no agents. 


ISAAC A. SINGER, | Importer, 


704 Broapway, New Y 








2 See = Oe ee.‘ Ok 
NTING MACHINES AND SAWS 


904 ¢ ND ST., NEW. YORK ; 





1 84 Dearborn St Chicago, Il 








FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[Manon 31, 1877. 
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THE PLAYED-OUT BAND. 





HENKELL & CO. HOCK WINES, 


Pommery “Sec” Champagne, Fs tp open 


65 Broap St., New Yor«. 








BANJ taught by mail. Simple method, 2,000 tunes, | agp Premium geet of AR at Centennial, Hand and Self-Inking. 


10 cts. each. Catalogue, and how to tune, | you tx Prin CIN g is money! Do 
more adver ising: 


fret and play the Banjo, 10 cts. and stamp, Dime Banjo 
Music C 0., 205 Fulton Street, Brookly n, New York. e, ee Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. Large 
7 | \ sizes for large work, Anybody can work them, 


| o have good pastime for spare hours, and can 
GOLDEN CHAMPAGNE. | THEA 16 /0R 


make money by taking in small jobs. 
have much fun andmake money 

General Depot, 19 Union Square. For purity and delicacy BO Y WS ees fast at 4 craggy pees etc. 
of taste has no rival in this market. Send two stamps for catalogue. 


to Mfrs, KELSEY & ©0. Meriden, Conn 
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‘*Where are you going, my pretty maid?” 
‘*Going a-milking, sir,”’ she said. 
“MY PRETTY MAID,” 


The Largest and Handsomest Chromo ever issued with Frank Leslie’s 
Publications, 


Published with this Number of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. 
Price of Paper and Chromo, 30 cents. 


FAIRBANKS’ 
- Standard Scales. 


MADE WITH THE 


‘Latest and Most Valuable Improvements. 








THE WORLD’S STANDARD. 


RECEIVED THE HIGHEST MEDALS AT 


World’s Fair, London............... 1851 

Worild’s Fair, New York............ 1853 

World’s Fair, Paris....... St ae: 1867 

World’s Fair, Vienna................ 1873 

World’s Fair, Santiago (Chili).....1875 

World’s Fair, Philadelphia........ 1876 . 
ALSO 


COFFEE AND SPICE MILLS, 
TEA AND COFFEE CANS 
STORE TRUCKS, Ete. 
AGENTS FOR MILES’S ALARM MONEY DRAWERS 


FAIRBANKS & CO0., 311 Broadway, N.Y. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 166 Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
FAIRBANKS & co. 53 Camp St., New Orleans, 
FAIRBANKS & Co.; 216 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., ” 338 Bro: rdway, Albany, N.Y 
FAIRBANKS & CO.; 403 St. Paul St., Montreal. 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 34 King William St., London. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 2 Milk St., ’ Boston, Mass. 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadelphia, Pa, 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & co. , Chicago. 

FAIRB: ANKS, MORSE & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., ” Cleveland, "Ohio, 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. ’ Pittsburgh. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., ” Louisville, 
FAIRBANKS & CO., St. Louis. 

FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, San Francisco, Cal. 





BocwEtk & Seg tk 
Ogw (WARNER S 


COLORIFIc. 











Colors hair a Natural Brown or Black. One application. 
No previous wash. All Druggists. 
DEPOT, 9 DEY STREET. 


Genuine Oleum Morrhue:; 
PEASE’S RED cop LIVER OIL, 


FRESH_AND PURE 





As it existed in the cells of the living fish, and endowed 
with those important qualities which the Medical 
Faculty indorse, constituting its proven 
superior.ty over all others, 


Sold by the Leading Druggists at 75c. net. 


See that the Oil is Red, and that our Imprint is upon 
each Bottle. None Genuine W ithout. 


If you cannot procure it, send direct to the Manu- 


facturer, 
F. S. PEASE, 
65 & 67 Main ‘Street, Buffalo, New York. 


A GREAT OFFER }! ats stance 
* 5 cay ¢ Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS &O NS, new and 
second-hand of first-class ok neo including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1°3 
do $160 not usedayear. ‘2°? Stop Organs 
$50, 4Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88, 12 Stops $100 cash, not used a year. 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL an 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. rypy mb eon 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o Teacher. 
Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half aden, 
HIORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. Y. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 











OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 





OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 


RUBBER ELASTIC FORCE CUP 


For clearing the discharge pipes 
of wash-bowls, bath-tubs, etc., 
when stopped, saving the ex- 
pense of a plumber. 

Let water flow into the bowl 
three or fourinchesdeep. Place 
the rubber cup over the vent 
and force the handle down sud- 
denly several times. The water 
in the pipe is violently shaken 
to the distance of several yards, 
thus. entirely removing the ob- 
struction. 

Sent by mail on receipt of 
price. 50 cents. 

D. HODGMAN & CO., 


Manufacturers of Rubber Goods 
of every description, 


27 Maiden Lane, New York. 


THIS is By sending 35 cts., with age, height, color 
of eyes and hair, you will receive by re- 














turn mail a correct photograph of your 
future husband or wife, with name and 
date of et Address, W. ‘ans 





Hot Springs, Arkansas & Texas Short Line ume, #8 teats 


Is from St. Louis, via St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railway. 
k2FPwUUuIIMAN SLEEP IN @G CARS 

To Malvern (for Hot Springs), Little Rock, Ark., and Houston, Texas. 
A. W. SOPER, General Superintendent. 


W,. R. ALLEN, General Ticket Agent. 


NTING INES: 
*W.D D. WILSON & CO,’ 
CELEBRATED rotons. GLOSS INK 


is used on Frank Leslie’ s Publications. Office; 325 Pearl 
Street, New York. 




















